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During a stay of some time at Sumner’s Forest, we 
were indebted to its enterprising owner, Mr. JoserH A. 
Humpureys, not only for much information in regard 
to the modes of farming there ordinarily practised, 
but also for the opportunity of making a number of 
pleasant visits, one or two of which we have already 
mentioned. After returning from Mr. Alexander’s, we 
called upon Wiii1aAm Voorutes, Esq., at Glen Font, 
near Versailles, where he owns between four and five 
hundred acres of fine land, which he has cultivated as 
we understood, with remarkable success. 

The Hemp Crop 

Coming up as the subject of conversation, we made a 
note or two that may interest ourreaders. They are 
probably aware that this is the main or only moncy 
¢rop raised in this section of Kentucky—the grain and 
grass produced on a farm, and sometimes considerable 
quantities purchiased in addition, being generally con- 
verted into stock, and disposed of in that form. The 
amount of hemp sown this year is apparently large, 
Mr. Humphreys having, for example, nearly fifty acres, 
and Mr. Voorhies no less than one hundred and sixty- 
five. 

The soil required is one rich and fertile, and void of 
other vegetation. Land in which the small grains 
would run to straw, such as newly broken up pastures, 
&c., are well suited to its wants, and a number of 
crops are frequently obtained in succession from the 
same ground. Mr. V. had used rye as a fertilizer— 
sowing it in the fall after the hemp was off the ground, 
pasturing it down till winter, and in the succeeding 
season plowing it in—preparing the land for hemp 
again in the spring. Crops vary from three or four 
hundred pounds to the-acre, which is quite small, up 
to ten or even twelve hundred in the most favorable 
circumstances. A fair average for a course of years, 
was thought to be about 600 Ibs., failures of crops, &c., 
included. The present season, the drought through the 
spring and up till about the middle of June, had some- 
what stunted the growing hemp, but it was hoped with 
rains and good weather, through the first and middle of 
this month, that the yield would yet be tolerably fair. 
The hemp ordinarily attains a height of from six to 
eighi feet, and many preferred it say about seven, to 





Chinese hemp, of which we have spoken already, was 
expected by some to grow as high as ten or twelve 
feet with advantage, and it is said that on the bottom 
lands of¢the Danube, and in others of the warmer Eu- 
ropean countries, the crops attain a growth of fifteen, 
or even eighteen or twenty feet, without harm to the 
texture or fineness of* the fibre. 

After a long succession of hemp crops, Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s practice was to follow with rye and clover sown 
in the fall. These were fed dowr to the hogs the com- 
ing season, and the clover kept for grazing two, or in 
some cases, three years. Then to prepare for hemp 
again, the clover is turned under late in the fall, and 
the ground perhaps subsoiled, at any rate broken up 
to a good depth, in order to become thoroughly mellow 
during the winter’s frosts. In the spring it is plowed 
again, as deeply as possible, harrowed and re-plowed. 
It is thus put in pretty good tilth, and in ordinary cir- 
cumstances is then ready forthe seed. If previously in 
cultivation, it is sometimes broken up in the fall, but 
perhaps most frequently not until early in spring, say 
the last of February or first of March, and allowed to 
lay five or six weeks, according to the weather, before 
re-plowing. After harrowing twice and rolling, the 
seed is sown in April or May, according to the season. 
Too much must not be used or the plants are so thick 
as to be slender and weakly, and it is important to ac- 
commodate the time to the state of the weather, so 
that the young plants may start well, for if stunted at 
first, they are apt to become scrubby and poor. About 
a bushel and a peck, Mr. Voorhies considered the best 
quantity, but it must of course vary on different soils, 
and under diverse circumstances. 

The seed having been sown, the land is harrowed 
both ways and rolled. Furrows are then run with a 
shovel plow, as shallow as possible, nine feet apart 
through the field, merely as guides to help in cutting 
the crop in straight lines or swaths, when mature. 
The mode of growing the plant for seed is different. 
It is sown in drilis, to admit the light and air, and 
more careful treatment of the plant. We read that 
the English mode is (or rather was, for, since the wars 
in the early part of this century, hemp has been but 
comparatively little cultivated in the British isles,) to 
look for a product of both seed and fibre at once. The 
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practice there advised, is to sow from two to two and 
a half or even three bushels to the acre—to manure 
heavily, from “twenty to twenty-five tons of good 
rotten farm-yard manure per acre” being applied in 
the spring before sowing—to pull the male plants as 
soon as the flowers have shed their pollen, and to leave 
the females standing to mature their seed, after which 
they are also pulled, and when the seed is ripened and 
secured, subjected to a similar process of rotting with 
the others. We notice also that the English farmers 
appear to pull all their hemp, while the Kentucky 
mode is to cué it as near the ground as possible, with 
a heavy knife made for the purpose. 

As they are cut, the stalks are distributed over the 
ground, and allowed to lay until wilted, when they are 
stacked in order that the hot sun may not injure the 
fibre. They remain thus until the fall rains come on, 
when they are again spread out over the field—say 
about the first of October. Three months’ exposure 
to frosts and snows 2nd showers generally completes the 
rotting, when the hemp is put up in hand shocks from 
25 to 50 feet apart, containing about 50 lbs. each. 
After this, the hands of the farm are employed in 
breaking and cleaning it, as opportunities occur, which 
processes are concluded in time to have the ground 
clear for use in the succeeding spring. Hand breaks 
are most frequently, if not exclusively used, though 
there have been many attempts to introduce machines 
for this purpose, and we heard of a new one that was 
said to have been successfully tried the present season. 
It will be seen that the whole process as above de- 
scribed is very simple. We have sketched it briefly and 
perhaps not without error—but with the hope of draw- 
ing out information from those who are accustomed to 
different methods, and correction if we have anywhere 
misapprehended, as well as to impart the facts that 
chanced to fall in our way. 

The hemp crop, though requiring the best of soils, 
is not thought by any means an exhausting one. It 
leaves the ground clean and in excellent condition for 
subsequent use. The prices obtained, like those of 
other crops, have been unusually high the past year 
or two—$7 and $7.50 per hundred having been gen- 
erally obtained for the last crop. At this price, and 
with even a fair, not to spexk of a heavy yield, it is 
easy to see that it pays pretty well for the labor and 
cuties incurred. 

Mr. Voorhies for years had used no hay—a crop far 
less extensively grown in that part of Kentucky than 
we were aware. Pastures are accessible to the cat- 
tle nearly all the year, and oats cut up unthreshed 
are highly esteemed for fodder. Corn is also some- 
times employed for this purpose, cut with the hemp- 
hook and regularly cured. Clover Mr. V. did not like 
as well as rye fora manure, as well as oats or corn 
for feed, nor as well as the grasses for grazing—the 
season when it is really good for the last purpose only 
extending from the first to the tenth of May, along to 
perhaps the middle of June. 

Spring Hill. 

We took half-an-hour’s ride with Col. Wa. Harr 
over his extensive plantation adjoining that of Mr. 
Voorhies. tls parks are very fine, and are orna- 
mented by a herd of about a hundred deer, as well as 
numerous fine Short liorns, and some valuable blood 
horses. One of his chief pets, however, is his jack 
stock—or ‘ mocking birds,” as his lady-friends (the 
Colonel being a bachelor,) have nicknamed them, from 
their well known tuneful proclivities. Two of the most 
musical of these ‘ birds’’ we were sorry to find “not 
at home ’’—a pair of splendid imported Jacks, repre- 
sented as well worth a long ride to see. 

Col. Hart’s grandfather was an early settler—in- 
deed, one of the company which sent Boone forth on 
his travels, and which afterwards purchased the whole 
State from the Cherokee and other Indians—a bargain 
which, as our readers will remember, the Virginia le- 
gislature set aside by a bare majority, substituting in 
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ite place a grant of 200,000 acres of land on the Green 
river. The feature from which his present estate takes 
its name, is a large spring that boils up at the foot of the 
hill on which the house is placed, runs along the ravine 
some distance and then disappears again beneath the 
ground. Such instances are very frequent through a 
wide range of this limestone country, which is appa- 
rently full of sink holes and almost everywhere under- 
mined by caverns. 

One adjunct to Col. Hart’s farm buildings is a con- 
trivance worthy of Yankee ingenuity. He styles it 
his ‘‘calaboose,” and it is designed for the restraint, 
government and education of unruly animals general- 
ly, from the unbroken mule to the cow that will not 
stand to be milked. It is simply a square pen with a 
shute, if we may so call it, at one corner, growing 
narrower as it recedes, until the animal driven into it 
finds himself squeezed between its sides, in a position 
to suit any desired cleaning or trimming operations. 
On a pivot ina post in the center, swings a pole of 
the same length as a side of the square, which may 
be used to push the unwilling mule around into the 
shute; to train a pair of oxen, by yoking them at the 
end,.and allowing them to work in the circle until ac- 
customed to the task, and fcr several other purposes, 
for an account of which and ful] description of this 
and his other labor saving inventions we shall have to 
refer to Col. H. himself, as the hurry of the call we 
made prevented our noting details and dimensions. 
We should not omit to mention that he expresses him- 
self highly gratified with an eight-horse power Porta- 
ble Steam-engine, made by Messrs. Wood & Co., of 
Madison Co., in this State, and purchased by him on 
the recommendation of Mr. Humphreys. 

—»— 
On Fish Manures. 
[Continued from page 260.] 

It remains to notice the manures made by the Nar- 
ragansett Co. These are two in number—Fish Guano 
and Fish Compost. 

Of the Fish Guano, the manufacturers say that it 
is made from fish ‘‘ by chemically treating, cooking, 
and then drying and grinding the fish to a powder.” 

The only analysis that I have seen is that furnished 
by Dr. Jackson, and copied into the Co.’s advertise- 
ments and circulars. It reads as follows: 





Ammonial matter, (flesh of fish,) ..........04 - 48,00 
Phosphate of lime, ....... iad Hinde aeedemles ae F 
Carbonate of lime, . ....cccccccs-cocce errr s - 7.60 
Sulphate of lime,........... besenaeeoe severeeieses | “eae 
ee en ere pean abana tt 4.10 

100.00 


The amount of ammonia that may be yielded by 48 
per cent. of pure fish, is 935 per cent. The above 
analysis indicates therefore a very good manure, al- 
though fault might very properly be found with it for 
not stating the quantity of ammonia actually present, 
instead of leaving that to be inferred from uncertain 
grounds. 

In order to see whether the manure as it is sold to the 
farmer, is equally good with that furnished to Dr. J ack- 
son for analysis, | have examined a sample from the 
stock of the Hartford agent, as well as a specimen of 
the fish compost, with the results that follow: 

[See table of Analyses at the ‘head of page 267 ] 

With regard to the above analyses, it is seen that 
only those ingredients are estimated which enable us 
to judge of the value of a high priced and concentra- 
ted fertilizer. 

It is assumed that, besides phosphoric acid and am- 
monia, no ingredient of a costly fertilizer, ought to be 
taken into account in miking its valuation, because 
every other possible ingredient is of comparatively 


| small commercial value, and is either more cheaply 
| accessible to the farmer in other shapes, or is what he 


does not need to buy, and therefore must not be ex- 
As the most effectual control for the 
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ANALYSES OF FISH GUANO AND FISH COMPOST. 






































FISH GUANO. FISH COMPOST. ° HORSE 
MANURE. 
No. 1. No.2 ! No.3 No. 4. No. 5. 
| Twining. | Jobuson | Johnson. | Johuson. | Richard- 
son. 
no { sth, 
WE hint wasncdecnnnanesapans tienes shes eps dares ees sete des | 5.45 27.95 64.96 
Orgaitic matter, .... 0. ccccccccctevccctcceccecces ere-farri .| 33.05) } 39.35 1 1.47) 38.05 24.71 
Yielding: Actual ammonia,........ccceeeeeeeeeeeseeenseaeees 77] -62/undeter’ed | udeter’ed 
” tebe 8% vines <iecdencinsstvecogeeestiqes en 3.36 3.47 - 6 
Total AMmMOonia,........-sceceeeeeeeeeceseeneneeeees iniae- 2 4.13 4.09 -80} .93 .75 
a A Lee TT err Teer tT treet 60.50 60.65 60.58 61.95 10.06 
Containing: Sand and insolubie matter,.........eeeeeeeeeeeees 11.65 11.93 52.21) 54.34 3.28 
sa Phosphoric acid, insoluble im water,.........+0506: | 9.86! 9.21 .94 1.02 81 
Phosphate of lime equivalent to phosphoric acid,..........+..++ | Average!20.65 Average 2.12 1.75 








accuracy of the results, each substance has been ana- | that have led to my estimates, because their chief im- 
| portance is for the purpose of comparing different fer- 


lysed twice, and the per centages are stated precisely 
as they were found. 

To my friend, Edward H. Twining, Esq., of the Yale 
Scientifie School, I am indebted for analysis No. 1. 
No. 5.is introduced for purposes of comparison, from 
Trans. of Highland and Ag. Society of Scotland. 

By the term ‘‘actual ammonia,” is meant ready- 
formed ammonia; ‘ potentigl ammonia” means am- 
monia that “exists in possibility, not in act;” i.e., the 
ammonia which may be formed by the decay of the 
organic matters. This distinction is of importance, be- 
cause, while the actual ammonia is soluble and imme- 
diately available to vegetation, the potential ammonia 
is more or less slow in coming into service, according 
to the nature of the bodies that yield it. Thus in Pe- 
ruvian guano, the potential ammonia, usually one- 
third of the whole, is mostly in the form of uric acid, 
which easily decomposes, thereby converting the poten- 
tial into actual ammonia. 


| 


} 


In bones, on the contrary, the potential ammonia | 


exists in form of gelatine, which decomposes very 
slowly, especially when protected by fat, as is the 
case with raw bones. 

A glance at analyses 1 and 2, on the one hand, and 
that by Dr. Jackson on the other, shows that this ma- 
nure is liable to great fluctuation in value, from some 
cause or other. 

It is a very grave question to the farmer whether the 
quality of commercial fertilizers may be depended on, 
as uniform. What does it signify that Dr. Jackson 
has found a specimen of this manure superior to gua- 
no, if the farmer gets an article containing less than 
half as much ammonia, and but two-thirds as much 
phosphoric acid? The worth of this fish guano is best 
seen by computing its money value. If we adopt the 
same prices as those Dr. Anderson used, in calculating 
the value of the fish manure noticed on page 378 of 
vol. 7, viz.: 1} cts. per lb. for phosphates and 12 cts. 
for ammonia, we have 4.11 X 12 = 50 cts. nearly, as 
the value of ammonia in 100 Ibs, »nd 20.65 X 14 = 31 
ets. for the phosphates. 5031 X= Sl cents, the value 
of 100 lbs., and $16.20 is the value of a ton of 2000 
Ibs. 

If we apply the same calculation to Dr. Jackson's 
analysis, assuming the 48 per cent. of ‘‘ ammoniacal 
matter” to yield 9.35 per cent. of ammonia, we have 
9.35 X 12 = $1.12, and 339 X 14 = 51 cts., together 
$1.63, value of 100 Ibs., and $32.60 as total value of 
one ton. 

By the same calculation the fish manure analysed 
by Dr. Anderson is worth $35.80 per ton of 2000 Ibs. 

In a series of articles now publishing in The Home- 
stead, I have been led to adopt different values for 
ammonia and phosphates. I have rated the former at 
16 cts. and phosphoric acid, not “ phosphates,” at 2 
ets. per lb. This would bring ammonia 4 cts. per Ib. 
dearer, and phosphates about 4 cent cheaper, here, 
than in England. 

It is not needful to review in this place the data 








tilizers. It is not claimed that my estimates*Yepresent 
absolute values with more than approximate correct- 
ness. The price of phosphoric acid should perhaps be 
slightly raised; on the other hand that of ammonia 
should be reduced. They are, doubtless, nearer right 
for this country, than those of Dr. Anderson. 

Making my estimates the basis of calculation, we 
arrive at somewhat different values from those given 
above. Thus computed, the fish guano, according to 
the analysis of Twining and myself, is worth $17 per 
ton. The sample analysed by Dr. Jackson would be 
worth $43.48, and the fish manure noiiced on page 378, 
vol. 7, has a value of $47.60 per ton. 

The fish compost cannot be judged by the same rules 
as the fish guano. The compost does not profess to be 
a concentrated manure, and is sold at $2.00 ber barrel 
of about 200 lbs. In it, the other ingredients besides 
ammonia and phosphoric acid, must be taken into ac- 


| count. My analyses have not included these ingredi- 


enta, because they are so liable to vary in different 
specimens, that no conclusions could be based on a sin- 
gle analysis, and because further, the method by which 
this compost is prepared, informs us what we may ex- 
pect to find in it, or rather what we canuot find in it. 

In the Co.’s circular we learn that “ this manure is 
made by cooking the fish and treating them with che- 
mical agents, after which they are mixed with fine 
street sweepings, in about equal quantities, and @s fish 
are only about one-fifth the bulk after the water is 
taken from them, each barrel of the compost contains 
some two barrels of fish.” 

In another circular it is stated that this variety of 
fish guano ‘‘is manufactured by composting the fish 
after it has been cooked and chemically treated, with 
an absorbent that is of itself a valuable fertilizer, and 
with this is combined the blood and gelatine separated 
from the fish in boiling.” 

On referring to the analysis we readily find a part at 
least of the street sweepings, viz: the 53 per cent of 
sand and insoluble matter. If the “ absorbent that is 
of itself a valuable fertilizer,” be street-sweepings, 
then something more than one-half of the compost is 
made from it, for we must find several per cent of solu- 
ble matter in any ‘ valuable fertilizer.” 

Again, it appears that there can scarcely be as much 
as two barrels of fish in one of this compost, because 
all the water is not taken from them. There is not 
much water in street-sweepings, and there is here 28 
per cent. in a mixture of very equsol quantities of 
sweepings and fish. That makes the quantity of water 
56 per cent. of the fish. The original quantity is pro- 
bably about 90 percent ; but little more than one-third 
of ithas been “ taken from them.” 

The value of the organic matter depends upon its am- 
monia; deducting that, there remains 10} per cent. of 
worthless matter; add water 28 per cent., and sand 53 
per cent. and we have 91 per cent. of worthless mat- 
ters, Ammonia and phosphate of lime make 3 per 
cent. and but 6 per cent. remain unaccounted for. 
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predicated upon what we know of the composition of 
street-eweepings and of fish. 

For the sake of referring this compost to some 
known standard, 1 have copied an analysis of horse 
dung, which had fermented until it could be cut with 
a spade. The quantities of ammonia and phosphoric 
acid are not rewa: kably different ; 400 lbs. of well-pre- 
served horse manure are equal to 300 lbs. of this com- 
post, so far as these ingredients are concerned. As 
relates to the other soluble mineral matters, it is seen 
that in the compost there is 6 per cent., in the borse 
dung 5 per cent.; and there is every probability that 
in this respect, the horse dung is most valuable. 

I have said that what remains of the organic mat- 
ter, after deducting the ammonia, is worthless. I 
mean it is not worth buying in any manufactured ma- 
nure, It is valuable in the soil; but peat and green 
manuring will furnish al! of it that is needed, for less 
money than would put tl.is compost into barrels. 

While, therefore, so far as composition goes, good 
horse-dung is scarcely’ inferior, weight fur weight, to 
this compost, and much superior to it when we compare 
the quantities that can be procured for the same mo- 
ney ; it is not to be forgotten that there are considera- 
tions of another kind, which must be taken into the 
account. The form of this compost is such that it can 
be easily mixed with the soil, it is less bulky than sta- 
ble manure, is more pleasant to manage, and perhaps 
it is less liable to fill the soil with the germs of noxious 
weeds. For these reasons it may perhaps be profitably 
used by farmers, and especially gardeners, whose sup- 
plies of stable manure are limited or expensive, and 
who can procure this compost without incurring much 
expense for transportation. Yale Analytical Labora- 
tory, New-Haven, Cl, June 24, 1856. 

——— 
Valuable Letter on Draining. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son--I write you to say that I 
have finished draining my farm. I may put in a few 
in spots in different fields where I have not been the- 
rough enough, but the whole cannot amount to nore 
than 200 rods. I took up the first drain I ever laid, 
to dig it deeper, in order to drain a flat piece of 
land adjoining. It is nearly 18 years since the tile 
were laid, and I found them as good as the day they 
were laid. People would ask me if my crockery 
would not decompose, laying in the earth, and my mo- 
ney all be lost. These inquiries were in my early 
stage of draining. 


land cost more than it would ever come to, and some 


Many thought it would make the 


would say it never could pay. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I have finished, and I ean 
speak to a certainty. [ fi mlv believe I can take a 
farm similar to this, and with $400 or $500 drain it, 
every acre, complete. Don’t start now, until I ex- 
plain myself. With that $400 or 3500 [ would at least 
drain twenty acres very thoroughly, and get two erops 
of wheat from that twenty acres. The excess of crop 
over what it would bave been had [ not drained it, 
would at least give me back my money again to go on 
and drain twenty acres more [ never gave the drain- 
ed land rest until it paid back the cost of drainage, so 
you ean readily perceive that it don’t need much ecap- 
ital after all to drain a farm. It requires good man- 
agement and enterprise to get slong with it, and the 
owner of the land to have it done under his own in- 
spection, and have it done so that he is sure it will 












thoroughly dry the land. He is only toaning the mo- 


‘ney to the land for one or two years; after that he 


gets it returned; and every two or three years during 
his life-time itis again returned ; therefore you and 
your subscribers can readily perceive that capital for 
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That this 6 per cent has any great value, is not to be | draining is not so much needed as it would appear to 


be. 

I have tried to explain this as well as I can, as I 
often hear farmers say, as soon as I can get some spare 
money I shall go to draining; but I know no better 
way to get spare cash than to drain the land. I had 
many things to contend with when I commenced— 
great cost of tile, and double the cost and more for 
digging, with public opinion desperately opposed to 
that mode of improving the land. But draining is the 
great radical improvement; it is the ground-work of 
all other improvements. Clay soils are much easier 
cultivated ; ten loads of manure will do more good on 
drained land than three times as much on wet or even 
damp land. I have no doubt whatever, but the crops 
in New-York State can be far more than doubled by a 
thorough course of drainage, and no country I ever 
saw requires it more than Ohio and Canada, at least 
what I have seen of those countrie3. 

A number are engaged at draining slowly in this 
section, but it vexes me, (or as a Scotchman would say 
angers me,) to see how imperfectly some of it is done. 
Some have bad outlets, some trust the work to men 
who have dug many ditches, and think that they must 
know how it should be done. Suck men, or some of 
them cheat their employers shamefully. I know at 
least one farmer, who, when he went to plowing his 
drained Jand, plowed up his tile, and I know more 
that will plow them up whenever they study their own 
interest by deep culture. I was on the farm of a Mr. 
Humpurey in Ontario county, a few weeks ago He 
deserves great credit for what he has done in draining. 
He has drained a great deal of swamp land, that a few 
years ago was worse than worthless, as it-then bred 
pestilence. Now he has more than 60 acres of that 
worse than worthlees land let ata rent of eight dollars 
per acre a year—part to raise corn and part pepper- 
mint, and he says it is worth a great deal more. Sime of 
it he cultivates himself, and I saw a field of wheat which 
is the fifth in succession, year after year, and I assure 
you it is a good crop and early. I saw another field, 
oats equal to anything I ever saw. Mr. H. was en- 
gaged digging many of his ditches deeper, and now 
making them from 5 to 6 feet deep. The water comes 
out at the base of sand hills, of which his upland is 
mostly composed, and he has only to tap the base of 
these sand bills and then keep the water under ground 
until he reaches his outlets, and it is not expensive 
draining after all; although to be perfect he has to get 
down to the gravel some 5 to 6 feet deep, but the earth 
being porous the drains admit of being wide apart, 
This is one striking instance of what draining wi!l do, 
although it don’t show what draining will accomplish on 
upland; yet I have no doubt but there are millions of 
acres in the State of New-York like Mr. H.’s, that 
might be so improved if they were owned by men of 
enterprise. Mr. H. is a thorough-bred American. I 
had always thougbt it required some foreign bloed to 
make an enterprising drainer, but he is one exception. 
Joun Jounston. Near Geneva, N. Y.—July Ul, 
1856. _ 

Manures. 





PRINCIPLES EVERYWHERE ALIKE--EXPERIMENTS AND 
THEIR RESULT—CORN AND COTTON-- GUANO—SALT 
—THE ESSENCE OF THE WHOLE SUBJECT. 


Messrs. Epirors — Our system of agriculture, or 
rather its practices, are so different from those of your 
section of our country, that many may think that the 
results of our experience are worth nothing with you. 
If I were of this way of thinking, I would not be at 
the expense of taking or the trouble of reading agri- 
cultural papers published among you, but I believe 
that principles are the same though practices differ, 
As manures are 

















































used largely and for almost every crop with us, and 
have been used for many years, the proper application 
of them has been the subject of much discussion ; but 
the conclusion is rather more generally received than 
with you. 

I have made many experiments myself, attaching 
much importance to the question, and my conclusion 
is so firmly fixed that I do not think that I could be 
made to change it. My experiments have also con- 
vinced others under me, some of whom were much 
prejudiced against my plan. I too have theorized much 
on the subject, having read most that has been written 
about it from north to seuth, and have given my the- 
ories as fair trials as I knew how to do. I can there- 
fore give my practice as the result of no liitle reading 
and some honest experiments, 


My conviction is that the deeper manure is plowed 
in, (within the reach of atmospheric influences,) the 
more good it does. To illustrate my plan, I will give 
my method of applying it to our two principal crops, 
cotton and corn. These crops are grown on ridges 
which are reversed every year that the land is plant- 
ed. Forcorn, I plow out the alley between the old 
ridges with one or two furrows, generally the latter, of 
a two-mule plow, and in these furrows the manure is 
spread as evenly as possible; two similar furrows are 
thrown back over it and the corn planted. In cotton 
planting the only differences are, that the alley is not 
plowed out, but the manure is spread in the bottom of 
it. four similar furrows are thrown on it, and, the 
ridge is dressed into shape with the hoe before the seed 
is put into the ground. I have never failed to realize 
satisfactory results from guano applied in this way to 
corn, while I have heard many complaints of the in- 
jury it has done to corn, or the unsatisfactory . returns 
when applied superficially as it is most generally done 
among us. The quantity usually applied by me is one 
bag, about 160 Ibs, guano per acre. When manuring 
fruit trees, I apply the manure in the autumn or early 
in winter, under the belief that the loss of the manure 
is more than compensated by the injury to the roots 
avoided by not digging it in. 

In conclusion, I would advise D. E. E. to try the 
different methods on a smaller scale for his own satis- 
faction. Were I he, I would spread my manure on 
the surface, and as quickly as convenient after made 
or spread, plow under, say six inches at least. If turn- 
ing manure deeply under does so little good, why do 
successful gardeners, both in Europe and this country, 
recommend it to he spaded in 2 and 3 spits deep for 
some crops, such as asparagus, the vine and others? 

In reply to Mr. John White about salt, I would say 
that salt is most decided!y beneficial to some erops, 
among others to our long stapled cotton, asparagus, tur- 
nips, carrots, beets, radishes, parsnips, cabbage, let- 
tuce, Irish and sweet potatoes, and decidedly injurious 
to all of the pea and bean families, clover and may be 
others. When added to manure or guano, I have no 
donbt that it fixes the ammonia and otherwise improves 
them for either corn, wheat or barley, when the ma- 
nures or lands are not too salt already, 


Since writing the above, I see in your next number, 
as copied from some discussion in England, what I be- 
lieve to be the true essence of the whole subject, 
which is to spread manure as soon as possible after it 
is made, and then plow it in as soon as possible after 


itis spread. R.C. Beaufort, S. C., July, 1856. 


The above paper will be read with interest both 
north and south, and we may be permitted to hope it 
is not the last for which we shall be indebted to the 
writer. His observation as to the universal identity 
of Principles, however Practice may vary, is one which 
is far too generally disregarded. Eps. 
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Inquiries—Draining—Seeding Lands, &c. 





Epritors or Country GENTLEMAN.—My land is 
stony, with some rocks. To plow through, around, and 
over them, does not suit my views. Is blasting and 
hand picking the only or easiest mode of getting rid 
of them? Iam aware that there has been a stone 
picker or gatherer advertised. Is it a good and effi- 
cient article, and if so, where can one be seen at work ? 

I have a field of about twelve acres, which I am 
anxious to drain. In the spring and fall—indeed when 
there is a heavy rain, (though dry now,) a stream 
from my neighbor’s lands runs through it. I have had 
a drain four feet deep, three feet wide at top, and two 
at bottom, made along the course of the stream, but 
the sides cave in, and the water from the side drains 
will be dammed up at their junction with this centre 
drain. I thought of placing eight inch tile in the bot- 
tom, and then fill the drain within two feet of the sur- 
face with stones; but I fear this will not allow the 
water (at all times) to run off. The length of the main 
drain will be about forty rods, and there is sufficient 
fali to carry the water away freely. 

Again, I feel very desirous of seeding down a field 
this fall where oats are now growing, so as to have a 
crop of hay next summer. Some say it can be done, 
and by sowing one pound of turnip seed per acre with 
the grass seed, a fair crop of turnips may be had. 
Others insist that the hay will not be worth mowing 
next summer, and express some doubts as to grass seed 
doing well at all sown in this manner. 

Will you advise me in relation to these matters, 
through yournewspaper. C.8.R. Nyack, Rockland 
Co, N. ¥. 

We have no practical knowledge of the operation of 
the stone picker—can any of our readers inform us of 
its success ? 

Our correspondent will find directions in some of our 
back numbers, how to split and remove rocks by means 
of fire, and without resorting to blasting. 

Open drains are necessary for large quantities of 
surface water; covered drains carry off most efficient- 
ly the surplus water in the soil. Open drains must 
necessarily be shallow in proportion to their depth, be- 
ctuse soil will not stand at a steeper sivpe than a foot 
rise to a foot and ahalf horizontally ; coisequently an 
open drain three feet deep, must be, to prevent caving 
in, nine feet wide. Our correspondent may make @ 
shallow open drain, if he can get slope enough to carry 
his side drains into it. Or he may cut a large and 
wide open drain. Or, he can adopt the course he pro- 
poses, if the quantity of surface water is not so large 
as to require more than a few hours to find its way 
down into the large proposed covered drain. When 
there is much water descending from the surface of the 
ground, down into any covered drain, the tendency is 
always great towards the caving or filling-in of the 
earth among the stones—this must therefore be special- 
ly guarded xgainst by an ample covering of flat stones, 
durable slabs, &c., and it is greatly lessened if the 
surface is covered with a strong growth of grass. 

The best way to seed down the land on which oats 
are now growing, is to sow timothy-seed as early in au- 
tumn as the soil and wexther are sufficiently moist to 
start it; and clover seed early in spring. Or, if both 
are sown together very early in spring, and brushed or 
harrowed in, they will afford a pretty good crop the 
same summer. We are inclined to think that on the 
whole, and for ordinary practice, the early spring seed- 
ing will be most certain and easy. If half a bushel 
of seed per acre is sown, the crop the first year will 
exceéd that often obtained from second and third year’s 
crops, with common management, and ordinary quan- 
tities of seed. This we know from repeated trials. 
We can see no object nor advantage in sowing turnips 
The best success we have ever had in seeding, is by 
sowing grass without any other crop, in autumn, or 
very early in spring. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 
No. Xf1.—The Rose-bug. 








An insect which greatly infests the young oak trees 
and also the grape vines, in the vicinity of Lawrence, 
Kansas, is sent us by Dr. Doy, who wishes information 
respecting it. He says it appears to be virulently poi- 
sonous. One of his hens with her nine chickens were 
found dead, one morning, and on opening them a quan- 
tity of these insects were found in the crop of each. 

The surmise that these insects are poisonous and 
that the fowls had died in consequence of eating them, 
is certainly erroneous. Fowls are very fond of this 
insect, and where it abounds they daily devour num- 
bers of it, and are one of the best means for restrain- 
ing it from increasing. But unfortunately this is an 
insect which in particular districts of our country be- 
comes so excessively numerous, at times, as to render 
it hopeless to quell and subdue it by all the forces from 
the barn-yard which it is possible for us to array 
against it. 

This insect is a beetle which is commonly called the 
Rose-bug, from the fact that it makes its appearance 
towards the middle of June, about the time that roses 
commence flowering, and from the injury which it does 
them. When these beetles are not very numerous it is 
chiefly upon rose bushes that they are noticed, and they 
would appear to be most fond of this and other vege- 
tation pertaining to the same Natural Order, including 
the apple, plum and cherry. But when we see the 
avidity with which they consume the foliage of forest 
trees also, as well as garden vegetables, grain and 
grass, we are left in doubt whether they really have 
any discrimination in their taste. Elder, which from 
the earliest times has been esteemed as peculiarly re- 
pulsive to insects, they eat freely. Grape vines suf- 
fer severely wherever these insects are numerous. 
The ox-eye daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum) 
also attracts them in abundance, and they devour the 
leaves, flowers and fruit of the plants which they visit. 

It is somewhat remarkable that whilst in many places 
all over our country this beetle is excessively numer- 
ous, in other districts it is quite rare or wholly un- 
known. It is only occasionally that I have found a 
specimen of it in the vicinity of my own residence, 
during the past twenty-five years. Some insects 
brought me from Bethlehem, Pa., while writing these 
lines, have this specics among them, but the collector 
informs me it is not so common there as to have heen 
noticed as a depredator. Dr. Harris states that it 
was wholly unknown in Maine andl New Hampshire, 
and in the northern and western parts of Massachu- 
setts, although in and around Boston it was excessive- 
ly numerous. My correspondents in some parts of 


Ohio mention it as one of the greatest pests in their | 


neighborhood. And in Mercer county, Illinois, two 
years ago, I received surprising statements respecting 
it. It was the chief and almost the only pernicious 
insect which had ever been known upon the fruit trees 
there. The Clerk of the county, T. C. CaBern, Esq., 
of Keithsburg, stated to me that in many orchards its 
numbers could scarcely be credited by persons who 
had not seen them. It invades the trees when the 
young apples are about the size of hazelnuts; and so 
eager is it for this fruit that it gathers upon the ap- 
ples like bees when swarming, crowding together and 
clinging one on top of another, forming bunches as 
large as a tea-cup around a single apple, or the two 
or three apples which commonly grow from one bud. 
The fruit is wholly consumed by them, not an apple 
remaining in the orchard; and when there are not ap- 
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ples enough to satisfy them they eat the leaves of the 
trees also, more or less. He said he was particularly 
acquainted with one orchard, which had then for seven 
years in succession been wholly stripped of fruit by 
these insects, except two of these years, when the in- 
sects from some cause being not quite so numerous, 
here and there a straggling apple could be discovered 
upon some of the trees. Mr. James Burnet, residing 
in the same vicinity, informed me, that whilst these 
insects are out, a person cannot go into an orchard 
without their alighting upon his clothes, frequently in 
such numbers as almost to cover him. Though they 
do not continue long, their numbers and voracity make 
ample amends for what they lack in consequence of 
the shortness of their lives. They devour the young 
peaches also, though they are less eager for them than 
for young apples. 

From other sources I was told that when they first 
show themselves each year, it is chiefly in the fields of 
spring wheat. They entirely consume the young 
wheat plants, and then invade the orchards. In con- 
sequence of this, many persons are firmly persuaded 
it is the spring whéat that breeds these beetles; and 
some have made it a point not to have any spring 
wheat sowed upon their farms, so long as these insects 
continue in their neighborhood. But this idea is evi- 
dently erroneous. We have a sufficient proof of this, 
in the fact, that this same insect has for many years 
been excessively numerous in Eastern Massachusetts, 
where no wheat, or but a very small quantity, is raised. 
The known habits of the larva, moreover, show that 
wheat is by no means essential to it. 

This beetle belongs to the Family MELoLontAIpz 
and the order CoLEopTeRA, the same group which in- 
cludes a common insect of kindred habits, the May 
beetle (Lachnosterna quercina,) which some years is 
so numerous in particular localities, as to wholly des- 
troy the fruit when in its germ. One of the insects 
most common in Europe and most often mentioned in 
books, the ecockchaffer, also belongs to this group; and 
Dr. Harris states that it would be more correct to call 
the species under consideration the Rose-chaffer, in- 
stead of Rose-bug. But this would lead to confusion, 
as another insect, (cetonia aurata) is commonly called 
the Rose-chaffer. 

The scientific name of this insect is Macrolactylus 
subspinosus. The beetle is about three-eighths of an 
inch in length, is rather long and narrow, broadest 
across the middle, and from thence slightly tapering 
backwards and still more forwards. Its thorax juts out 
to an obtuse point or angle on each side, in the middle, 
which suggested the specific name subspinosus, mean- 
ing slightly or somewhat spined—several kindred bee- 
tles having conspicuous spines where this angle occurs. 
The middle and hind feet are remarkably long and 
slender, being almost as long as the legs are, from 
which circumstance the generic name Alacrodactylus, 
i.e. great claws or great feet, is derived. Itis of a 
pale buff yellow color, often paler or grayish anteriorly 
and on the under side. The legsare waxy yellow, and 
the tips of the hind pair, and of the joints of the feet 
are black, and furnished with coarse bla¢k spines, or 
sharp-pointed bristles. 

These insects make their appearance suddenly, and 
all disappear as suddenly in about a month. From the 
investigations of Drs. Green, Harris and others, we 
learn that their history is as follows. Towards the 
close of their lives the females crawl an inch or more 
into the ground, where they deposit their eggs, which 
are about thirty in number, whitish, and almost glo- 
bular. These hatch twenty days afterwards, and the 
little grubs which come from them, feed upon what- 
ever tender, juicy roots they find. They grow to their 
full size before winter, and are then three-quarters of 
aninch long, and an eighth broad, of a yellowish white 
color, the head darker, tawny yellow and polished, and 
with six short legs inserted beneath upon the bre«st. 
The last segment of their bodies is much the largest, 
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blustly rounded at its end, and is turned under the 
body. To pass the winter these grubs descend in the 
ground below the reach of frost, and become torpid. 
When warm weather returns they revive and crawl 
back towards the surface, and each worm then forms for 
itself a pod-like cell of a regular oval form, and 
smooth on its inside. This is made by the worm turn- 
ing round and round in one spot, whereby the dirt 
surrounding it becomes firmly compacted together. In 
this cell it changes to a pupa, which is soft and of the 
same color as the worm, but in shape resembles the 
beetle, the short wings and the horns and legs being 
traced out upon its surface, enveloped in a thin film, 
which, when the beetle becomes matured, is cast off. 
It then breaks open the earthy pod and digs through 
the ground till it reaches the surface. On its first 
coming out it is found upon the oak and elm before it 
invades either the wild or the garden rose; and we 
suspect that in Kansas, ere now, it has gone from the 
oaks to the apple trees, and that Dr. Doy has found it 
a much more formidable and pernicious “ border ruf- 
fian’’ than he suspected it to be when he wrote. 

These beetles have several natural enemies. The 
large dragon-fiy or darning needles, and several other 
predaceous insects, seize and devour numbers of them, 
whilst the insect-eating birds as well as dung-hill fowls 
feast and fatten upon them. But when they become 
so excessively multiplied as they do in particular dis- 
tricts, these natural enemies are unable to produce any 
material diminution in the myriads which are abroad, 
and it becomes necessary to resort to artificial means 
for destroying them. The only reliable measure for this 
purpose, yet known, is to gather them day after day 
by hand, or by brushing them into tin vessels of water, 
and by shaking and beating them from trees into 
sheets spread underneath, and then crushing, burning, 
or scalding them. This beetle is easily captured, be- 
ing sluggish and drone-like in its motions, and a per- 
son who enters resolutely upon this work, will destroy 
countless numbers every hour. But it requires the 
combined efforts of a multitude of persons, when a dis- 
trict is overrun, to rid it of this pest; and bounties 
from the public treasury to encourage the destruction 
of such vermin, might as appropriately be paid, as for 
the destruction of wolves and other animals which are 
a public nuisance. 

I have only further to remark that where these in- 
sects have abounded, grapes and other choice fruits, 
which it was earnestly desired to save from destruc- 
tion, have been effectually protected, by covering the 
vines and shrubs with millinet or some other similar 
netting. Asa Fircn. July 11, 1856. 

—- 
To Destroy the House Leek or Liveforever. 


A. D. J. is advised inthe July No. of the Cultivator 
to spade the turf containing it and throw it into the 
Hs is also referred to 





hog-pen, roots, tops and all. 
another correspondent, who plowed his ground shallow 
and removed the turf, placing it in heaps, using salt 
and lime as he packed it, &c. Now a much easier 
and more effectual way to destroy this troublesome 
plant, is the following :— 

Plant your ground with corn or anything you please, 
and at each hoeing cover the tops entirely up with the 
soil; three times hoeing, if faithfully done, will kill 
them all out. 

This plant, more than any other I am acquainted 
with, depends on the atmosphere for its support, con- 
sequently if the tops are excluded from the air, it soon 
dies, roots and all. 

In a field of corn belonging to my brother, last year, 
there was about half an acre literally covered with it ; 
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he treated it in the manner above described, (though | 
| half a gallon of meal to half a bushel of the chaff for 


I believe he hoed it but twice,) and this year there is 
scarcely a sprout to be seen. He tried a small piece 
a few years agoin the same way, and the same results 
followed. N. H. P. Pittsford, Vt. 
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The Shakers of Morcer County, Ky. 


The Shaker Community at Pleasant Hill was found- 
ed as early as 1807, and now embraces five families 
and between three and four hundred members. They 
farm about five thousand acres of land; their build- 
ings are extensive and commodious, and several of them 
remarkably well-proportioned, if not absolutely taste- 
ful—their principles being opposed to extraneous show 
and ornament. They have always been careful and 
systematic farmers, and were among the first in giving 
attention to improved stock. With the exception of 
cotton and sugar only, we believe, they are the produ- 
cers of nearly all their own food and clothing, bringing 
into requisition quite a wide range of raw material, 
and giving occasion for many labor-saving contrivan- 
ces,—which last, like the best economists everywhere, 
they think it the wisest policy to invent or make use 


of, whenever possible, 
THEIR STOCK. 


Each family has a herd averaging forty head, most 
of them thorough-bred, and all coming within the wi- 
der designation of ‘ full-bloods.” They have bred 
with considerable attention, especially to the milking 
qualities of their cows. Several large milkers we saw, 
were descended from the importations of Col, Powell, 
of Pennsylvania, in 1831 or 32. A nuinber of pro- 
mising young animals were sired by Mr. Alexander’s 
‘Fantichini” ‘Senator 2d,’ one of the bulls they are 
now using, was imported in 1854, and is farmed from 
the owners, Messrs. Jonn & AtBert ALLEN, of Lex- 
ington, for $500 the season, limited to fifty cows. * Lo- 
comotive’ is another of their aged bulls. The former’s 
best points, perhaps, are his neck and back; those of 
the latter, his long body and deep chest: both are 
generally good. ‘ Duke of Cambridge’ is an imported 
bull, three years old. ‘Challenger 2d,’ sired by im- 
ported ‘Challenger,’ out of Mr. Van Meter’s ‘Moss 
Rose,’ has rather a darkly shaded nose and heavy 
horns, but is otherwise a fair animal. ‘ Roxilla,’ now 
seventeen years old, from the long-horn stock of 1817, 
has all her life yielded from seven and a half to eight 
gallons of milk daily, and is really a remarkable cow. 
‘ Diadem,’ a fine heifer by ‘ Valentine,’ is to be illus- 
trated in the third vol. of the Am. Herd Book. We 
might speak at length of many others, but these will 


suffice. 





THE BARNS 


Are well constructed and arranged, both for the stock 
and for the convenience of the feeders. The cattle are 
placed in two lines of stalls facing an alley running 
between. The mode of tying practiced, is by a rope 
around the horns and a spring-hook which fastens into 
a ring at the corner. In the alley there runs on an 
easily constructed railway a long wooden trough, which 
is filled from a shute connecting with the feed room 
above,—rolled along the alley, and the mangers in a 
moment supplied with the cut straw, roots, or meal, as 
the case may be. One barn in which we saw this ope- 
ration carried on, was 120 feet long by 40 broad. It 
is a great economizer of both time and trouble. 


THE FEED 


They most use, is cut straw and meal. There are dif- 
ferent ways of mixing these, as well as of doing al- 
most anything else, and one is, in their opinion, rather 
better than any other. This is to wet the cut straw 
in the trough, and then mingle the rye or corn meal 
by degrees with it. The proportion is from a quart to 


each cow, according to the circumstances of the case. 
Steers they sell when yearlings, getting for them at 
this age about $30, and they feed or graze bullocks for 
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their own butchering until from three to five years old, 
when they expect them to weigh about 1700 Ibs. 


OTHER MATTERS. 


The main sales of the community are of garden 
seeds, in which they do a great business at the south 
and west, and of preserved fruits. Of the last they 
disposed of jars and cans to the amount of twelve or 
fourteen thousand dollars’ worth last year. They are 
preserved, of course, with the utmost neatness, and 
put up so that they will keep for any length of time. 
Giass jars of a medium size are mostly used; corks 
are pressed into them, fitting as tightly as possible, 
say a quarter of an inch below the edge of the neck, 
the cavity above is filled with plaster of Paris, and 
tin-foil smoothly covered over all. No air can possibly 
reach them, and their appearance is certainly very in- 
viting. All the labels for these and for seeds, are 
printed by the community. 

The kind of Raspberry which they find most hardy 
and best adapted to their uses, is the ‘ Ohio Everbear- 
ing.” Itis very productive and continues in fruit near- 
ly the whole season. We saw this year’s shoots with 
berries upon them ripe, and in all other stages from 
the flower upwards. We understood that it was pro- 
cured by them from the Lebanon, 0., family of Sha- 
kers, but could not learn its original source. 

They manufacture from the worm and mulberry the 
silks required for their own use, and we were shown 
all the stages in the process, from the newly hatched 
and original manufacturers of the raw material, down 
to the busy hands that wound and spun it into artifi- 
cial forms. He must have been fond of entomological 
pursuits, who first thought of raising and feeding silk 
worms for the sake of these little oblong balls, and 
discovered the use to which they could be put. But 
how should we do without them now ? 

We have some samples of both the floss silk for 
weaving, and the sowing-silk manufactured by the 
Shakers, and are assured by competent judges, that 
they are quite superior articles. They manufacture 
also worsteds and woolens; and have some excellent 
Saxon sheep. 

We came away only sorry that we could not have 
prolonged our visit still further, and are very much in- 
debted to Messrs. Bryant, Burnet and BALiancr, 
for their kind attentions. We ought not omit to men- 
tion a good work in which this industrious and thriving 
people are engaged. Since the cholera year of 1834, 
they have been in the habit of taking in und bringing 
up orphan children,—from sixty to one hundred and 
twenty in number having been during this time con- 
stantly indebted to them for homes and an edueation. 
That the location is healthy and good care is taken of 
them is shown by the fact, that in the 22 years only 
four ot them all have died. , 

We have not room to describe the numerous meth- 
ods employed by the Shakers to facilitate and dimin- 
ish every task. Industry, and not sloth, is the invent- 
or. The apparatus by which, with the work of one 
horse, water enough for all their wants is elevated 
from a spring in the valley, and distributed through 
house and yard above ; the reaping machine at work 
in the field, and the horse-power at the barn ; the crane 
that lifts the cleansed clothes from a stationary boiler 
to which water is directly carried by pipe and faucet, 
the device by which they are dried, »nd the mangle 
that smooths them,—are al! productive agents in a 
prudent and paying system. The more work that man 
ein get out of matter, the cheaper servants he will 
have ; the less to employ his hands and the more la- 
bor and leisure both for his head. 

—>— 

Epitors Co. Gent :—Perhaps you can inform a sub- 

scriber, or no doubt many of your valuable correspon- 


dents can, how to tie a cow out to bait, so that she 
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Breaking Colts and Other Animals. 


The interesting article from E. B. H. on this sub- 
ject, in the Country Gentleman of 5th June, suggests 
some additional remarks. There are a few leading 
rules which may be laid down, as of universal appli- 
cation, in the management of all animals which we 
wish to subdue and control. 


1. No person is fit to govern an animal, who has not 
complete self-control ; the first, moment that he feels 
anger or irritation of temper, he should resign his 
office. 

2. The utmost kindness and gentleness must be used 
on all oceasions, so far as is consistent with a convinc- 
ing exercise of SUPERIOR POWER. 

3. Whenever the whip is used, it is of vital import- 
ance that only a single blow be struck at a time ; for 
while a single blow produces dread of its repetition, 
several blows are followed by fury and resentment. 

These rules should never be departed from. 


First, so far as self-government is concerned, there 
are several bad results where any degree of anger is 
suffered to ruffle the mind. In the first place, the 
person is no longer fit to judge'as to proper treatment ; 
for he then wishes to punish and torture the animal, 
rather than teach it in the best manner. Secondly, 
animals quickly learn to distinguish the difference be- 
tween a calm and a passionate manager, and to lose 
their respect for the latter, although they may fear 
the infliction of the blows. Thirdly, uniformity of 
treatment is of the utmost importance—punishing at 
one time, and at another time omitting it, will spoil 
the behavior of any animal,—and this is what every 
man does who allows passion occasionally to control 
him. 

Secondly, the union of kindness and firmness, if 
continued, will accomplish almost any result. An ani- 
mal that perceives that its manager is resolved to ad- 
here to his point, willin nearly all cases yield, without 
resorting to harshness. The most skillful bréaker of 
young steers, we ever knew, adopted this course with 
great success, and reduced wild, fractious, intractable 
animals to the utmost gentleness in a few days. First, 
he turned a few pairs into a large yard together, and 
for hours did nothing but walk slowly around among 
them, until they became perfectly familiar with his 
presence, and no longer avoided him. Next, he oc- 
easionally touched them with his hand, until they found 
that this did them no harm. In a few hours more, 
they allowed him to handle them freely ; and to place 
the ox-bow on their necks, and to attempt to lead them 
along with it. If they resisted, he did not frighten 
with loud words, threats, and blows, but adhered to his 
point tillthey yielded. They always found that he 
would have his own way, and they learned to give up 
the point at once. But if he relaxed or yielded in a 
single instance, his work waslost. The animals train- 
ed by him were the most docile and were under the 
most complete control, of any to be found in that 
part of the country; and they had one excellence 
worthy of note, namely, they would obey when spoken 
to in a low voice, and did not require, as is too often 
the case, yells and vociferations, like the scream of a 
locomotive, to make them mind. 


Thirdly, as tothe single-blow treatment. It ap- 
pears to be but little understood, but it possesses great 
efficiency. When any vicious habit is indulged in by 
an animal, a single and quick blow of the whip in- 
stantly following, will after a fewrepetitions, at inter- 
vals, impress on the animal’s recollection, a distinct 
connection between cause and effect. For example, a 
cow is in the frequent practice of kicking; but if a 
single sharp blow follows each attempt, the animal in 
a short time learns that kicking is always connected 





m:ty not entangle herself with the ropes or chain, to | with a certain, invariable and unavoidable sensation 


her injury. A Surrerer. N. Y., July 17, 1856. 


| of a painful and undesirable kind, and the immediate 
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and natural tendency is to desist. But this sense of 
the connection between cause and effect will not be 
felt, if more than one blow is given. The writer has 
seen some fine cows spoiled by ‘‘ a whipping,’’—that is 
by a shower of blows,—after the commission of some 
grievous offence. At the same time, he has, with one 
exception, cured at two or three milkings, the most 
furiously kicking animals he ever met with, simply by 
the application of this invariable single blow, after 
any offence or intended offence. The exception was 
in case of a cow of remarkable shrewdness, who per- 
ceived at once that she had a master who was not to 
be trifled with in any way, and she consequently re- 
frained from all bad practices so long as he was on 
hand, but ‘ paid off’ afterwards on those less firm and 
more timid. 

In speaking of this single-blow management, it 
must not be understood as applicable to all animals. 
Some high-sprited horses, for instance, will not bear 
the stroke of a whip, the terror it produces being un- 
necessarily severe. Other remedies of a milder char- 
acter must be therefore employed; but the same gen- 
eral principle must exist in all cases, namely, a dis- 
tinct, immediate, and invariable connection between 
offence and remedy. 

But if so mild and obtuse an animal as an ox or 
cow, is spoiled by the practice of showering blows upon 
them, what shall we say of the same practice as ap- 
plied to horses, which are mostly far more sensitive 
and high-spirited? We are glad to see such articles 
as that of E. B. H. tending to deter from so ruinous a 
course, ———_ 


Cheap Remedy for Bloody Murrain. 





Messrs. Epirors—Although the bloody murrain 
has been pretty freely treated upon in the Country 
Gentleman Jately, and interestingly so by your corre- 
spondent J. W. L., who seems in some measure to ac- 
count for the probable cause of the disease, still I 
think the subject will admit of further investigation. 


The murrain is undoubtedly a disease of very an- 
cient standing, and has probably been the cause of the 
death of more cattle than all other diseases put to- 
gether. [n its rapid progress and fatal termination, it 
somewhat resembles cholera. Its appearance in a 
neighborhood may be regarded by the farmers as a sig- 
nal of alarm, as single instances rarely occur ; although 
not a contagious disease, the same causes that produce 
one case are almost sure to produce many. [In its first 
stages it is undoubtedly a disease of the stomach, and 
from my observation prevails most in wet seasons and 
upon wet or marshy land, and is perhaps caused by 
eating some indigestible or poisonous substance. 


In fatal cases of this, and perhaps of all other dis- 
eases where high febrile action has prevailed, the ma- 
nyfolds will be found filled with dry or baked food ; 
hence the medicine that will operate most speedily and 
most effectually upon this, will be most likely to be at- 
tended with success. My remedy for over thirty years, 
has been soft soap and molasses, one pint of each, well 
mixed before giving, by warming a little and stirring 
well. I bave never lost an animal with murrain, 
though I have administered the above medicine in sev- 
eral cases, and also once in a desperate case of milch 
fever, followed up by a bottle of castor oil, with the 
most signal success. 

I offer the above as the result of my experience. 
The trial of the remedy hy others will be perfectly 
safe, and costs but little should it fail. It poseesses at 
least one advantage ; most persons can supply it at the 
instant, which is very important, as the rapid progress 
of the disease will admit of no delay. Rk. 

—<a>>——_ 

Hon Witiram Jessup, of Montrose, Pa., has ac- 
epted the invitation tendered him, to deliver the. 
Address at the New-York State Fair at Watertown. 
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Our Visit at Sumner’s Forest. 





We have already mentioned our spending some time 
at the pleasant residence of Jos. A. HumpHreys, Esq., 
near Versailles, Ky., but have not yet given it the 
notice justly merited by its extent and the enterprise 
of its owner. He is one by no means disposed to fol- 
low exclusively the ‘ways of the fathers ;”’ indeed not 
a few of his neighbors are inclined to look with faith- 
less eyes on the innovations for which he is already 
responsible, though we think some are now on the verge 
of conversion. His farm islarge enough—about seven 
hundred acres—to test implements and machinery of 
almost every kind on a considerable scale and to good 
advantage—from an improved Plow to a Portable En- 
gine. Not long ago (vol. v1, p. 331) we gave a chap- 
ter of his experience with the latter, and shall have 
more to say on the same subject before the end of the 
present letter. Much of the farm is in woodland pas- 
ture; there are, or were, about one hundred and fifty 
acres in wheat this year, while the remainder is de- 
voted to hemp, corn, oats, &c. He is feeding a hun- 
dred head of mules, and grazing between forty and 
fifty horses, fifty horned cattle, and about a hundred 
and fifty each of sheep and hogs. 

MULE FEEDING. 


It is well known that the production of mules forms 
one of the largest and most profitable items in the 
farm economy of Kentucky. The market for them is 
mainly on the plantations of the Southern States and 
the West Indies, though some are also brought to the 
East. They are generally bred in small numbers on 
an individual farm, but bought up when yearlings to 
be fed in much larger quantities, until ready for sale— 
say during the August and September after they are 
two years old. A breeding arrangement is sometimes 
made by the owner of the jack, to take the produce of 
mares through the adjacent country, when weaned, 
for $50 each, without any charge for siring. But with 
feeders generally the profit is a matter of some uncer- 
tainty, dependent upon the price for which the yearling 
ean be bought— ranging from $80 or $90 up to $100 a 
head—and that for which he can be sold to the trader 
a year afterwards—which should average say $130 a 
piece to pay well for food, risks and expenses. The 
trader buys up for shipping; ter or twelve dollars 
each will carry the animals to New Orleans, and there 
they will range according to size, appearance and 
quality, all the way from $75 up to$300. Where cir- 
cumstances favor the seller when they are ready for 
market, the profits are perhaps larger than can be ob- 
tained from a farm in any other way. But some ca- 
pital and considerable experience and good judgment 
are requisite for success. 

The mules are fed with oats or rye cut up in the 
straw, corn in the ear, or corn and cob-meal, and 
sometimes with grass mowed from day today. Kept 
in an enclosure where water is at all times accessible, 
they do not require a great deal of attention. 


Mr. Humphreys lad several good mules of his own 
breeding. His horse stock included three large mares 
sired by imported ‘Gilbert,’—two of them with colts 
by, the Clydesdale horse Potent, belonging to R. A. 
Alexander, and purchased by him of the Scott Co. 
Importing Co., for $3,000—the third having a colt 
from a Black Hawk stallion. Mr. H. has himseif a 
fine young Morgan horse, procured from Leroy Mowry, 
Esq., of Washington Co., in this State. Although 
horses are very high now in Kentucky—probably ow- 
ing to the attention given of late years to mules, rais- 
ing the latter is thought of the two to bring better 
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returns, we believe—unless horses of pure blood and 
the finest quality may be excepted. 
CORN GROWING. 

We obtained a few facts in relation to the common 
manner of growing corn in Kentucky, in conversation 
with Mr. H., which may be of interest, as it is the 
main crop of the State for feeding purposes. Stock of 
all kinds are fattened upon it—and indeed, there is 
scarcely a meal the year round for master or servant 
‘| on @ southern estate, to which this all-useful grain 
does not contribute in some of its manifold forms 
While it is thus planted in too large quantities to admit 
of the hand culture that the crop here ordinarily re- 
ceives, the importance of keeping the earth about it 
loosened and free from weeds, is by no means over- 
looked. The ground is laid out in hills four feet apart 
each way, and two or three stalks are left to the hill. 
It is then plowed with a one horse plow, or cultivated, 
from three to occasionally as many as seven times in 
the course of the season. Mr. H. runs two furrows 
between the rows when the corn is about six inches 
high, to throw the earth toward the hills, and then a 
third furrow with a shovel plow, between the other 
two. When up somewhat higher he uses a cultivator 
once or twice to a moderate depth. The month of 
July is that in which it is most important to the crop 
to have favorable weather. This year it was retarded 
somewhat by the early drought, and from the fact that 
many fields which failed to germinate had to be re- 
planted, but appearances were in favor of a fair yield. 

The corn when ripe is cut about a foot from the 
ground, and put in shocks—one, perhaps, to every six- 
teen hills square—and what is wanted to crib is soon 
after husked out. But cattle feeders ordinarily feed 
from the shocks as wanted. Each contains in the 
ngighborhood of a barrel or five bushels of corn, and 
will be sufficient for ten head of cattle a day. It is 
customary to enclose the herd in one field to-day, and 
in a second to-morrow, and so on—admitting the hogs 
to what they leave behind them; for these animals are 
excellent scavengers, and will fatten well on what cat- 
tle have trampled down or refused. 


VARIOUS IMPLEMENTS AND THF ENGINE. 

Among Mr. Humphrey’s implements, of which he 
has a large stock, we noticed plows made by G. C. 
Miller & Co., of Cincinnati, of Gill’s, Garrett’s, and 
other patents, and Ruggles, .Nourse & Co.’s subsoil. 
He has a large cight-horse sweep power, made by J. 
A. Pitts & Co., of Buffalo, of which he spoke in the 
highest terms, but which bas now had to yield to the 
encroachments of steam. 

We witnessed the operation of the engine during one 
day of our visit, and were glad to find it so entirely 
successful in every particular. A negro who acts as 
engineer, had never seen any machinery of the kind 
before, but has no difficulty whatever in its manage- 





ment. For simplicity and compactness it is certainly 
unequalled. It was used with one of Sinclair’s largest 


sized Cutting Boxes, and the rapidity with which the 
bundles of oats were passed through, demonstrated the 
advantage of the motor. The cut straw fell from the 
knives quite as fast as an active man would desire to 
shovel it away, while two and sometimes three were 
engaged in feeding. 
and Cob Crusher was also very satisfactory. Less than 
a day’s work of these machines will supply feed for 
Mr. H.’s mules for a fortnight. The expense attending 
it is very small; the fuel is almost nothing on such a 
furm. 

We were convinced by the trial that, as Mr. H. remar- 
ked, the general farm use of steam power, is only a gues- 
lion of time, and we think that Messrs. Wood & Co. 
(of Eaton, in this State,) deserve great credit, as well 
for the excellence and beauty of their workmanship, 








Mr. Humphreys’ experience only convinced him of the 
correctness of his calculations that steam would be a 
very consilerably cheaper laborer than horses. 
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The work done with Pitts’ Corn | 


as for the simplicity and effectiveness of the ergine. | 


ae 


Had cireumstances permitted, we should like to have 
seen the operation of Moffit’s Patent Thresher, Separa- 
tor and Cleaner, (made by Owen’s, Lane & Dyer, of 
Hamilton, 0.,) of which Mr. H. spoke in high terms. 
He had one of Emery’s Cider Mills, which he had 
found to meet all his expectations, both for its own and 
other purposes, such as lard pressing and the like. 

We should not leave ‘Sumners Forest,’ without 
wishing its proprietor every success in his pursuit, and 
adding a renewal of our acknowledgments for the 
many facilities he afforded us in becoming acquainted 
with his portion of the State. We came to Lexing- 
ton, June 29th, and there must date the concluding 
letters in this already extended series. 

—_—— 


One Way of Keeping Mice from Fruit Trees. 





Messrs. Epitors—I observed notices in several of 
our papers the last spring, that the destruction of fruit 
trees by mice had been very general in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and many other parts of the country. I 

. thought of sending you my experience on the subject ; 
but should have neglected to do so, had it not been for 
your remarks preceding the publication of a private 
letter on that subject, in the Cultivator of July, re- 
questing information on the subject, thereby hoping to 


discover a remedy. 

Without claiming to have discovered a remedy, I 
will give you my experiment and results, whieh provod 
successful in one instance, at least. 

A few years since I set from thirty to forty thousand 
seedling trees, and cultivated thoroughly for two years. 
The trees grew poorly on account of drouth or some 
other cause, and promised a poor return for my labor. 
I concluded to try a cheap experiment (although I 
had no book authority for so doing,) which was to 
shade the roots by neglecting to cultivate, and permit 
the grass to grow. The trees assuined a healthy ap- 
pearance, and have grown rapidly the two last years. 
Last fall the grass in the nursery was luxuriant, and 
mice as abundant as locusts in Egypt in olden time. 
The destruction of the trees seemed inevitable. Streets 
were laid out in every direction, and roads built, over- 
hung by a grassy network, to protect the inhabitants 
against a snowy blockade. but having ample facilities 
for girdling every tree. What was to be done? The 
idea of exterminating the mice was out of the ques- 
tion. I therefore proposed a “compromise” I was 
to provide comfortable quarters and provisions for the 
winter, and they should emigrate. Accordingly I pre- 
pared dwellings by setting stooks of straw one or two 
rods from the outer edge of the nursery, in sufficient 
numbers to accommodate the living host. After which 
I made proclamation to the different tribes, through 
the agency of about a hundred hungry barn-yard 
fowls, preceded by a dish of corn scattered through the 
center of the nursery, and repeated for several days. 
The result was the mice took refuge in the stooks of 
| straw, where I fed them from time to time through 
| the winter, and my trees were not injured. The ex- 
| pense was trifling compared with the result. I do not 
| think my nursery would bave been worth ten dollars 
| this spring, if no means had been used last fall to save 
| it. I was induced to this course from a practice I have 
, followed for several years, of scattering corn in my 
| planted fields, thereby saving the crows the trouble of 
| pulling up the young plants to obtain food. It has al- 
ways saved my crops from their depredations. Wx. 
D. Marsu. North Clarendon, Vi. 

—~<>—— 

THe Cayvea Co. AG. Society will hold its sixteenth 
annual fair at Auburn, Sept. 17, I8 and 19. We are 
, indebted to our friend Jonny B. Dui, for its handsome- 
| ly got-up Premium List. T.S. Barrier, President ; 
' H. T. Cook, Secretary 
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Experience with Rose Bugs. 





Messrs. Epvirors—If K. §., of Vernon, Conn, is in- 
fested with a tenth part of the rose bugs, with which 
I have had to contend, I know how to pity him. As 
you promise an article on the subject from Dr. Fitcn, 
which, from his able pen, will be interesting and in- 
structive, I leave to him to dilate on the pedigree and 
habits of the insect. And in the meantime, as you in- 
vite communications from any of your readers, I beg 
to inform K. S. that after a close intimacy of seventeen 
years with his bugship, it perhaps may afford him 
some consolation to learn that there is every prospect 
of his intention to cut my acquaintance. This cannot 


arise from any coldness on my part, for no visitor could 
have met with a warmer reception than he has invari- 
ably received at my hands. [lis annual visit com- 
mences about the 20th of June, and continues about 
three weeks. On his arrival the whole family, male 
and female, turn out to meet him, each provided with 
a bowl of boiling water, into which he is unceremoni- 
ously introduced. In this way we must have destroy- 
ed millions annually, but without any apparent dimi- 
nution in the next year’s visitation. They unfortunate- 
ly did not confine themselves to the roses and other 
flowers, but spread over the apple orchard, and, as the 
trees were large, there was no chance to get at them, 
they literaily buried themselves in the apples, and de- 
stroyed the whole crop. The cherries, too, they com- 
pletely ruined, and they attacked the grapes and rasp- 
berries, and if I had not watched them very closely 
they would not have left me one. They also attacked 
my peaches, but as the trees were young I could reach 
the bugs, and by looking the orchard over two or three 
times a day I saved my crop. This state of things 
continued for many years, when the bugs began to 
spread themselves more generally over the farm, till 
the corn and clover fields would swarm with them. 
Last year there was a very decided falling off in the 
number, and this year they have scarely done any 
mischief. So if they have only just found their way 
to K. S., he may reasonably infer that in the course of 
14 or 15 years they will take their departure. In the 
meantime if he wishes to have any fruit or flowers, he 
will have to wage an annual three weeks’ war, and he 
cannot use a more effective weerpon than a bowl of 
boiling water. 

Since writing the above, the Country Gentleman of 
the 24th of July has arrived, and I have enjoyed a 
hearty laugh at the troubles of IpA, so graphically 
portrayed. I have tried the cold water system, my- 
self, and with the same result; it is useless to attempt 
to drown them,and when by “ pulling and hauling,kick- 
ing and crawling,”’ they have woven themselves into a 
compact ball of bugs, I had to empty them out on a 
hard piece of ground and stamp them to death with 
my feet. This was a disgusting operation, and I look 
upon the hot water as agrand invention. It is instant 
death to the bugs, and by having a large kettle boiling, 
and emptying the bowls as soon as the water ceases to 
produce instant death, and cajling out all hands, you 
may do a wonderful execution in a short space of time. 
My experience agrees with Ipa’s as to poultry. I 
have not been able to discover any of the feathered 
tribe who will eat them, nor can I blame their taste, 
for they are loathsome brutes. CHARLEs B. Merex 
Canandaigua, N. Y., July 25, 1856. 

—<>— 

Fourtuer Importations.—The editorial correspon- 
dence of the Ohio Farmer states that the Shakers of 
Warren Co., in that state, received “ nine head of Dur- 
hams last week from England. One yearling bull, 
two three-year old cows, three yearling heifers, and 
two suckling colts. Good judges say they are superior 
animals.” 
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Singer’s Sewing Machine, 
Represented in the above engraving, is one of the most 
useful of a class of labor-savers now coming into very 
general use. Patented first in 1846, it is at the pre- 
sent time constructed with improvements, patented 
also from time to time, no less than sixteen in number. 


We had the opportunity of seeing a machine in ope- 
ration the other day, at a branch office recently estab- 
lished at 387 Broadway, in this city. The “No. 1 
size,” which costs all complete for transportation and 
with printed directions for use, $125, will stitch every 
kind of article from the finest linen to heavy leather 
harness, by a simple change of needle and thread. We 
found the operation of the machine about as simple as 
possible, only requiring a few minutes practice to ena- 
ble one to do the work of many busy hands, the advan- 
tage derived being greater in proportion to the fineness 
of the work done. The length of the stitches can be 
made jto vary from four to forty in the inch, each is 
exactly alike, and in regard to their strength, we were 
surprised to find‘that the thread would break or cloth 
tear out, before they would ravel beyond a short dis- 
tance—less we presume than in sewing by hand. 

One of these machines could not fail to pay for itself 
in a very short time, in any largefamily. Where nu- 
merous servants are to be clothed, or much work of 
almost any sort done with needle and thread, is re- 
quired, we recommend it to the attention of all con- 
cerned. See advertisement in another column 
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Turning under Indian Corn and other Green Crops. 


Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—In perusing the July 
number of the Cultivator, under the head of ‘‘Green || 
Crops as Fertilizers,” I was surprised that Mr. P’s ex- 
perience with green corn had been directly the reverse 
of mine, which if you think worthy of notice you are 


welcome to. Although at present a ‘ Wolverine,’ I 
judge that my experience in the Keystone state will 
not be out of place. In the spring of 1851, we sowed 
broadcast two acres of ground with yellow dent corn, 
for the purpose of soiling our herd of milch cows; but || 
the season proving wet, and finding that we had suffi- || 
cient pasture, we determined to plow it under, and sow 
purple top turnips broadcast. We did so by first roll- 
ing the stalks down, and depositing them with a good 
plow eight inches below the surface. Fermentation 
immediately ensued, and in 30 days hardly a vestage 
of the stalks could be discovered. The seed was 
sown, covered with a brush harrow, and then rolled. 
The turnips grew finely, in a few weeks covering the 
ground entirely, and we gathered from those two acres 
upwards of 1,600 bushels. 

I have used a number of green crops as fertilizers, } ! 
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and am convinced that it is the cheapest method of 
manuring. I haveturned under oats, corn, buckwheat, 
clover and peas, each with good success. The great 
difficulty is that our farmers are afraid of getting it 
too deep, and having its substance washed away into 
the subsoil. They cover it with only three or four 
inches of soil, and the natural consequence is that the 
soil dries out, the moisture from the decaying sub- 
stance passes off instead of being retained, and it 
leaves it like a bundle of dry sticks. If I could get 
it a foot or fifteen inches below the surface, I should 
con:ider myself the gainer, as it then keeps the subsvil 
loose and friable, which is more important than the 
surface for root crops. In this state clover is used 
more than any other substance asa manure. It is 
turned under when in ful} blossom every three years, 
and sown to wheat, followed by corn, oats, and seeded 
again. In this way cur land is growing richer instead 
of poorer. But I am afraid of taking up too much of 
your time, so T will close. You shall hear from me soon 
again. Wat. F.Sanvs. Jonesville, Mich. 
<r 
Experiments with Potatoes—Crops in North Carolina, 


Epitors or Country GENTLEMAN—On the twenti- 
eth of February last, I planted one hundred and fifty 
hills of Irish potatoes, with much care, to test the com- 
parative value of such manures as were within my 
reach. The soil was a strong loam, exposed to the 
south, and protected on the north by 2» good plank 
fence. I divided the ground into four rows, side by 
side, the first of which I manured by throwing a good 
shovelful of well-rotted horse manure over the setts, 
and then covering it with soil. No.2 was treated with 
old chips. No. 3 with charcoal refuse, and No. 4 with 
night-soil in smaller quantities, other things being 
equal. And now for the result. 

No. 1, when dug a day or twosince, yielded a bushel 
and a half of good sound tubers—No. 2 yieJded three 
pecke, also sound and good, but smaller than No 1]. 
No 3 also yielded three pecks of the soundest and best 
flavored potatoes for the table that I bave seen this 
season. No. 4 appeared to have grown very thriftily, 
but for some cause when I dug them, there was not 
half a peck of sound tubers in the twenty-five hills, 
although there was a very good yield of decaying 
ones. 

By the side of these, although planted some days 
later, were some without manure, with which I tried 
the difference hetween whole and cut tubers, which re- 
sulted in a gain in favor of whole tubers of twenty-five 
per cent., and I find now that forty hills of the uncut 
and fifty of the cut ones, have to be dug to obtain a 
bushel, which are both affected with rot. Hoping that 
these few notes may lead others to make trials and 
give us their experience, has caused me to lay them 
before you, and perhaps it is but just to state that ex- 
cessive drouth probably operated in favor of the whole 
tubers, as we have had very little rain for two months 
pst. 
VUur wheat and rye harvest is over, and the erop is 
good, sufficiently so to justify the expectation that this 
will be a good wheat country, and yield fair returns 
to those who cultivate it. Oats are very short, but 
corn promises well throughout this whole region. As 
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regards meadows, we have none worthy the name as | 


yet, as our winters are so open that cattle frequently 
live in the woods all winter without any feeding, and 
keep themselves fat, but when once scientific farmers 


come among us and cultivate our lands, a change will 


come over the face of some of them. 

I know of no place where equal advantages can be 
obtained for a small outlay, as wood-land ean be pur- 
chased for from twelve and a half cents to five dollars 
per acre. Then the climate is one of the most salubri- 
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ous in the world, combining the pureness of the Italian 
atmosphere with the freshness of Switzerland, and, in 
truth, the mountain region of North Carolina is neu- 
tral ground between the racking pains of Northern 
rheumatism and the malaria and fevers of the ex- 
treme South. Fruits of all kinds that have been in- 
troduced, thrive and do well, while our forests abound 
with wild fruits and game. Wm. Beau. JWurphy, 
Cherokee Co, NV. C. 
—@—— 


Purchases and Importations. 





Dr. HerMAN WENDELL, of this county, has recently 
added to his herd of Short Horns, two very fine heifers, 
viz: 

Sonsie 19¢h—Red and white, bred by L. Spencer, 
Esq.. of Westchester county, got by his imported Duke 
of Athol (10150)—bred by Thomas Bates,—out of his 
imported Sonsie 8th by 2d Cleveland Lad (3408), 
(—who was the sire of the celebrated Grand Duke 
(10284)—G. D. Sonsie 7th, by 2d Duke of North- 
umberland (3646); G. G. D. Sonsie 2d by Prince Ed- 
ward (2402); G. G. G. D. Sonsie by Sultan (1485)— 
by a son of Trunnel (659),—by Middleton (1238),— 
by Punch (531), &e., &e. 

Lady Barrington 20th—White, bred by Hon. R.N. 
Watts, of Grantham Hall, Canada, got by American 
Comet out of Lady Barrington 7th, bred by Mr. Vail 
—out of Lady Barrington 4th by Meteor (11811),— 
imported Lady Barrington 3d by Cleveland Lad 
(3407)—Lady Barrington 2d by Belvidere (1706),— 
Lady Barrington by a son of Mr. Mason’s Herdsman 
(304),—Young Alicia by Wonderful (700),—Old Alicia 
by Alfred (23),—by Young Favorite (6994), a son of 
Favorite (252), &e. 

Dr. WENDELL has also recently purchased in Eng- 
land, from Robert Bell, Esq., two very fine heifers, 


now on their passage, viz: 

Agnes—Red and white, got by Mr. Bates’s Earl 
Derby (10177)—a half brother of the celebrated 
Grand Duke (10284),—out of Ariel by 2d Cleveland 
Lad (3408),—Annabella by 4th Duke of Northumber- 
land (3649),—Arabella by Duke of Cleveland (1937), 
—Acomb—bred by Mr. Bates,—by Belvidere (1706), 
&e., &. And, 

Famous—Roan, got by Earl Derby [10177) ; out of 
Fowberry by 2d Duke of Oxford (9046), —Florence by 
2d Cleveland Lad (3408),—Fidget by 2d Earl of Dar- 
lington (1945),—Fletcher by a son of Young Wyn- 

yard (2859),—bred by Mr. Bates, and descended trom 
. Brown’s Old Red Bull (97). 

Both the above heifers are in calf to Mr. Bell’s bull, 
Gen Canrobert (12926), who was got by the 4th Duke 
of York (10157) out of Phoebe by Grand Duke 
(10284)—Place by 4th Duke of Northumberland 
(3649), &e., &e. 

Attention is requested to Dr. WENDELL’s advertise- 


ment in another column. In a private note, he in- 
forms us that the heifers above mentioned sailed on 


the 27th June, so that he is now expecting their ar- 
rival. ‘* Good judges say they are both beautiful ani- 
mals”? © ms 

5s” Our friend Prof. Nasu, late of Amherst, Mass., 
has become associated with M. P. Paris, in conduct- 
ing ‘“* The Plough, the Loom and the Anvil,” a month- 
ly journal published in New-York, at $2 per year. 





Science.—For ail practical purposes true science is 
a thorough knowledge of a man’s own business. And 
a farmer who knows how to make the most profit with 
the least amount of labor and capital, who understands 
how to make the most of his land without impoverish- 
ing it, but rather continually improving it, is truly sci- 
entific —Rural American. 
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Diseases of Animals, &c. 


Epirors oF Country GENTLEMAN—Having often 
seen requests in different papers, for remedies for dif- 
ferent diseases in cattle, horses, &c., and having my- 
self arrived at the age commonly allotted to man, and 
having seen some of the good effects of experiments, 
and feeling it to be a duty to do as much good as pos- 
sible when [ have an opportunity, I send you a num- 
ber of recipes. 

Cure for Hollow-Horn in Cattle. 

Take a tea-kettleful of boiling water; turn the head 
of the creature one side so as not to scald the hide, 
then pour the water on to one horn until the creature 
feels it. Then on to the othor; so alternately, which 
will probably produce considerable perspiration. Then 
give 2 ozs. or more of good mustard seed in sume feed. 

To Prevent Hollow-Horn. 

Cut off the end of the tail as far as it is minus bone, 
whenever you discover the hair rolled or twisted, if the 
weather is warm and propitivus, and not likely to 
freeze. Then foed them well, and there will be no 
danger. 

For Cattle that have Eat too much Corn or other Grain, 

Take one quart of good yeast, mix a half-pint of 
human excrements, and pour it from a bottle down the 
creature’s throat, and [ think you will soon hear from 
it. 





Cork on Oxen’s Feet. 
Put on British oil. 
Cure for Foul in the Feet. 
Cleanse between the hoofs with a rope; then put in 
powdered blue vitriol. 
For a Horse Kicked in the Stifle. 


Put in fine salt often, and nothing else, or bind a 
small bag of fine salt on to the wound. 


For a Flesh Wound on a Horse. 


Boil the bark of groon osier (Dog Mavamouse) to a 
strong decoction, and wash the wound often. 


To Keep Foxes from Killing Lambs. 


A number of yoars since a neighbor told me that if 
I would put sulphur on the fence around a lot, foxes 
would not enter it. I thought perhaps that putting it 
on to the lamb as goon as found might be better, which 
I have practiced since, and have not lost a lamb by 
them, to my knowledge. Yet an old female might not 
fear sulphur any more than an old sinnor does brim- 
stone. 

Sheep. 

I some time since had a distemper among my sheep, 
that no one could account for. They would begin to 
stagger, and within an hour or two would die. As soon 
as moved, there would be a very loathsome and bad 
smelling yellow water run from their noses, which seon 
became intolerable. I put tar on stones (which were 
plenty there) and then put plenty of salt on to the 
tar, which cured them completely after eating it. P. 
L. E. Richburgh, N. Y. 

—<p— 


Wind Galls. 


I do not believe that wind galls can be cured with- 
out running the risk of killing or ruining the horse, as 
they are caused by the undue secretion of the syno- 
via or mucous fluid, that lubricates or greases the 
joints, brought about by too hard use. A dirt floor or 
well littered stall, moderate use and good rubbing 
may prevent them from increasing, and they may be 
cured by lancing and bandaging—but lancing may 
cause inflammation and consequent stiffness of the 
joint. I have known one case successfully treated in 
this way, but I would never try it, believing that the 
risk is too great for what is no injury, but merely a 
blemish. R. c. Beaufort, S.C. 
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Currant Wine. 


[In compliance with a recent request of a correspond- 
ent, we asked for information in relation to the manu- 
facture of currant wine, of Dr. Sy_tvester of Lyons, 
N. Y., who has been very successful in making currant 
wine, for several years past, and who provides it ex- 
clusively for medicinal purposes. The following is a 
statement of the method, which he has kindly furnish- 
ed us.—Eps.] 

Wine can be made from the juice of the currant, 
combined with water and sugar, in almost any propor- 
tions, but the quality will depend upon the porportions 
and mode of manufacture. 

The currants should be fully ripe, and grown with a 
full exposure to the sun,except such shade as may be gi- 


| ven by their own bushes, properly trimmed and cultiva- 


ted. The currants should not be over ripe. Every ono 
has probably noticed that currants eaten in September 
and sometimes earlier, have an acid flavor, which is en- 
tirely different from the rich acid peculiar to the well 
cultivated currant. If over ripe they are usually 
shrivelled a little, and are then unfit for first quality 
wine. 

The currants should be picked and the juice express- 
ed from them before fermentation commences, which 
will happen in a day or two after they are gathered in 
warm weather. In a small way, the juice may be ex- 
pressed by squeezers. I usually grind them in a hand 
cider mill, several bushels at a time, and express the 
juice in the press. Let the juice be well strained and 
added to the sugar, and then add water until all tho 
sugar is dissolved; put it in the cask, and fill accord- 
ing to the receipe No. 1. 

I have tried various proportions. In 1850 I made 
seven barrels according to the recipe marked No. 1, 
and have three or four barrels now on hand, so that 
we are sure it keeps well, being now six years old, and 
is generally declared to be very superior, though some 
think it too sweet. It is prescribed by physicians as a 
tonic, and sells readily at $150 per gallon. 

I shall make the next according to recipe No. 2, 
which will be less sweet, and J think will keep well. 

Recipe No. 1.—i0 gallons pure juice. 

100 pounds good sugar. 
Water sufficient to fill 40 gation cask. 

Recirz No. 2.—10 gallons pure juice. 

$0 pounds good sugar. 
20 gallons water. 

Mix well, and put into a very strong cask, (alcohol 
barrels,) in a cool, dry cellar, and bung up tight, vent 
hole and all. If the cask is old, do not bung up tight ; 
if you do you may find your liquor turned into low wines 
on the cellar bottom. If you do not stop your barrel 
tight, it is best to put a piece of gauze over the bung- 
hole, to keep the flies, &c., out. Let the wine remain 
in the cask three months, and carefully rack it into 
another before removing the “original package.” 
After nine months more it will be fit to bottle, and 
grows better every year for seven yoars, and how 
much longer I am not able to say. The manner of 
using the currant wine, to obtain the greatest tonic 
effect, will be given a future No. E. Ware SYLVEs- 
reR. Lyons, N. Y., July, 1856. 

—_— 

Apvice To Youneé Farmers.—-Allow me to say, to 
young farmers especially: Let us be studious and in- 
—. as well as laborious; let us be simple and 
rugal in our habits ; avoid useless expenditures ; loave 
fine dress, and fast horses, and showy dwellings to those 
who really need such things to recommend them. Let 
us ever remember that for health and substantial 
wealth, for rare opportunities, for self-improvement, 
for long life and real independence, farming is the best 
business in the world.— Goldthwait. 
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The Garden Raspberry. 


Epitors Co. Gent.—In all the American books I 
can find no mention of a first quality, hardy Raspber- 
ry. In the several varieties recommended for cultiva- 





tion, they are spoken of as requiring winter protection 
by bending down and covering with earth, which is a 
great labor, besides breaking multitudes of the canes. 
Now, I have had two varieties of Red Raspberry in 
cultivation for eight or ten years past, which are per- 
fectly hardy, and have withstood every winter without 
any sort of shelter or protection. They bear abund- 
antly—I never saw better bearers. The fruit is large, 
delicious in flavor, and the two together are a month 
(in open grounds,) to six weeks in bearing, according 
to exposure. If located on the north side of a fence 
they are later in bearing than on the south, thus pro- 
longing the season. 

I pretend to no originality in, or invention of these 
fruits. I obtained them from a garden in my neigh- 
borhood, which had been plunted at great expense by 
a gentleman of taste in such subjects—the fruits, so 
far as I could learn, were ‘far-fetched and dear 
bought.” The owner dying, the ground was devoted 
to other uses by his successor. The gardener who 
sold them to me, called one the ‘“ Red Prolific,’’ the 
other “ Red Antwerp ;” but I can find neither of them 
described in the pomological books or nursery cata- 
logues, and I am certain that neither of these are the 
true Red Antwerp, which are not hardy. Mine grew 


much stronger, higher, and larger than the “Red Ant- 
werp did in this vicinity. Hearing sv much said about 
winter covering for the raspberry, I had them care- 
fully bent down and covered one winter, and nearly 
ruined them by the process. Since then they have had 
no protection whatever. They withstand the cold of 
this latitude, 42° 45” north, as well as the wild rasp- 
berry of the woods, or any thing else—never missing 
a full crop; and my smail plantation has given me 
several bushels every season. They have never been 
marketed till this summer, and having leased my farm 
garden-grounds to a Scotch gardener, he sends them 
to town, where they are pronounced by the fruit deal- 
ers the best they have had, although the ¢frue Red 
Antwerps—requiring winter protection—are sent in for 
sale. 

Having seen frequent inquiries in the papers for 
hardy raspberries, and believing that the varieties I 
have so long cultivated comprise the most desirable 
qualities for popular culture, I have advised my gar- 
dener to offer a part of his young plants for sale, which 
will be seen in the advertisement accompanying this 
for your paper. I grow them together promiscuously 
in the rows, which I think is an advantage to their 
abundant bearing, and they are easily distinguished 
by the color and character of their wood and fruit. 
They should be fairly cultivated, in good ground, three 
to five canes in the hill, and cut down in the fall or 
spring to three or four feet in height, according to the 
strength of the canes. Tied at the top with a piece of 
twine, they need no additional support, the natural 
strength of the canes being sufficient. Owing to their 
strong growth, I set the rows six feet apart, so as to 
use the plow between them, and four feet apart in the 
row. When first planting, I put but one cane in a hill, 
as that throws up plenty of suckers for the coming 
year. The “true” Red, or Hudson River Antwerp, 
compared with mine, has proved a failure in this 
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Notes and Comments. 





Rotting WaeEat.—In answer to queries in your 
paper of the 24th of July, I beg to suggest to J. 0. 
MarsH, that unless he drains his land thoroughly, 
neither deep nor shallow plowing will prevent his 
wheat from freezing out. Why does he wish to roll 


his wheat land this fall? Unless very lumpy, it does 
not need it. Better for his wheat to leave the land a 
little rough through the winter, and roll as soon as dry 
enough in the spring. If he feels that he must roll it 
this fall, better do it before sowing. 

Piantine Batsams.—If E. L. Coy wishes to sueceed 
in planting out Balsams, let him shun pedlers, whose 
trees are generally torn up out of swamps, and pur- 
chase from nurserymen; he will find it cheaper in the 
end. I consider the spring the best time, but if pro- 
perly planted, they may be made to grow at almost 
any season. Dig a large hole; in filling in, use chip 
manure and fine mould; press the roots firmly with 
the feet, commencing at the points of the roots; use 
no water, and if they do not live, I should infer that 
the work has not been performed thorowghly. 

Rose Bues —I have just received the Country Gen- 
tleman of the 3lst of July, and have read the inter- 
esting article on rose bugs. As far as my experience 
goes, however, I cannot agree with Dr. Fircn as to 
their natural enemies. After close observation I never 
yet saw a bird that would touch them, and as to poul- 
try, Iam decidedly of Ipa’s opinion. Besides, sup- 
posing the latter to be destroyers of the bugs, they 
would be unavailable, because they could not be ad- 
mitted where the bugs ‘do most congregate,’ the cure 
would be worse than the disease; and if the insects 
have to be caught and carried to them, boiling water 
is «shorter process. 

TARRING SuerP.—In the same paperis a paragraph 
headed ‘* Sheep,” and commencing, ‘‘ Keepin a trough, 
under cover, accessible to your sheep, from now until 
fall, tar and salt.” Now I think I have a better con- 
trivance than a trough. I got the hint from a Cana- 
dian friend, ten years ago, and have adopted it ever 
since with good success. Take a stick, of any kind of 
wood most convenient, about thirty feet long and large 
enough to square seven or eight inches. Square two 
sides for top and bottom, and at every twelve inches 
bore a hole, with a four inch auger, about four inches 
deep. My modus operandi is this: One of my boys 
goes ahead, dropping salt into each hole, and I follow, 
smearing the edges of the holes with tar. The sheep 
dive their noes down for the salt, and they cannot do 
this without getting them thoroughly tarred. This 
should be repeated at least once a week during the fly 
season. C. B. Meek. Canandaigua, N. Y., Aug. 2. 
——— 


To Prevent Bucks from Fighting. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—Formerly I annually lost 
several valuable bucks by fighting; some killed im- 
mediately by their necks being broken, and others 
would become fly-blown, or poisoned by rubbing against 
stumps which were overgrown with poison vines, and 
to prevent a lingering death I was compelled to ex- 
amine them often and use quite an amount of oil of 
spike and turpentine. I now cut pieces of harness 
leather, and cut two holes in the upper side of each 
piece, and tie to each horn, which will effectually pre- 
vent them from fighting; for they cannot see each 
other in front, but can only see each other when by 
their side. The expense is trifling, and will save the 
lives of many animals, and allow the owner to rest 
contented that his bucks will not harm each other. I 
feel induced to make this known, not only to lend a 
helping hand in the hour of trouble, but to serve as 
an answer to the many letters of inquiry, written to 








vicinity. Yours truly. Lewis F. Auten. Black 
Rock, N. Y., August, 1856. 


me in regard to the above trouble. J.S.Gor. Browns- 
ville, Pa. 
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The Century Plant—Agave Americana. 


The Century Plant for many years in the posses- 
sion of the late Stephen Van Rensselaer of Albany, 
and for the last twenty-three belonging to Henry Van 
Rensselaer of Ogdensburgh, is now in fu!l blossom. 
Some idea may be formed of its rare beauty from the 
following description :—Height, 30 feet, cireumference 
of trunk, 10 feet; breadth of leaf at the trunk, ave- 
tage, 1 foot; length of leaf, 9 feet; number of leaves, 
100; circumference of base of upright stem sustain- 
ing flowers, 2 feet ; number of blossom-bearing branch- 
es, 57; whole number of blossoms, about 18,000; and 
it is worthy of remark that the entire stem, which is 
twenty-six feet long, has grown since the last days of 
March.—New- York Observer. 

The flowering of the above noble plant is, and is 
likely to be a rarity for some time yet, ag it requires 
a considerable number of years with the best care in 
a northern climate to get it into flower, whereas in its 
southern home it will flower in a few years, (from 10 
to 20,) thus dissipating the common error that it flow- 
ers only once in a 100 years, the period not being con- 
fined to any number of years, but to the quickness of 
its getting to the proper size for blossoming. 

The first that flowered in England is said to have 
been at Mr. Cowell’s, at Hoxton, in 1729, since which 
time it has become common enough to seurcely de- 


serve the name of rarity. 

It will be receollected by many in this immediate 
neighborhood, that in the year 1842, a specimen flow- 
ered in the garden of the late Stephen Van Rensselaer 
of this city, rising to the height of 22 feet; (it is re- 
lated that one grew tothe height of 40 feet in the 
King of Prussia’s garden.) There are quite a number 
of large size still at the Patroon’s, one of which is now 
under process to assist the flowering, which is anticipa- 
ted next spring. 

In the summer of 1846, two plants were on exhibi- 





i 
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( tion, one in New-York andthe other in Boston, brought 


by a gentleman from Jamuica. 

The Century Plant or Agave Americana ot botanists, 
is a native of South America, belonging to the natural 
order of BRomELIACEA, or pine-apple family. These 
differ from the Aloe in having their central leaves close- 
ly folding over each other, and embracing the flower- 
stem in the center ; so that these never flower till all 
the leaves are expanded, and as soon as the flowering 
is past, the plant dies; whereas the aloes and kindred 
plants have their flower-stem on one side of the center, 
and do not die after flowering. It is quite easily 
grown, and when of large size a very conspicuous ob- 
ject if placed on the lawn. If kept nearly dry during 
the winter, a spot under the green-house stage, or any 
spare corner, will keep it very well, although of course 
will retard its period of flowering in proportion to the 
slowness of its growth. Ee. 8. 

a 


A Suggestion. 





Would not rope instead of chain, and Indian rubber 
or leather, instead of iron valves, be a great improve- 
ment on the continuous iron chain pump, now in use ? 
It would work with little or less noise; be free from 
rust; the boxes er valves could be made to set closer, 
and at the same time not wear away the tube of the 


pump so much in working, and if the rope was satura- 
ted with some kind of preservative gum, or even with- 
out, would be far cheaper and nicer than the common 
chain pump; knots tied in the rope, at proper dis- 
tances, and the pieces of rubber or leather, with a hole 
a little less than the size of the rope, slipped on, one 
over each knot. Could not mechanics in different 
parts of the country make money by manufacturing 
them ? 

Yet, after all, for wells, perhaps the bucket is bet- 
ter, where there are s/out people to use it. T. 

—p_— 


“Garden Moles.” 
Some one of your numerous correspondents, Messrs. 
Epitors, inquires whether there ‘“‘be any method to 
keep moles out of one’s garden?” Yes, they can be 


fenced out, but it would cost too much. They can be 
destroyed, however, in the garden, much easier and 
cheaper. Collect earth-worms and destroy their life, 
and then mix them with the powder of nuzx romica or 
strichnine, and let them thus remain for 24 hours, and 
then take the worms and place them along the routes 
and holes of the mole. Thus you may destroy “ gar- 
den moles,’ which, by the way, are your faithful co- 
adjutors in the destruction of grubs and worms, many 
of which become winged insects, terribly destructive 
both to fruits and vegetables—sparing not even the 
flowers. 

You have now the mode of destroying these “inva- 
ders’? as they are regarded, generally ; also good rea- 
sons for sparing their lives, in order that they may 
work for you. It is hoped you will duly consider the 
matter before proceeding to the work of killing “ gar- 
den moles.” CoLUMELLA. 

—~p>—— 

Turkeys.—Epitors Country GENTLEMAN: I have 
been raising Turkeys in a small way, during the last 
two years, on my farm, and I find them affected with 


a disease, for which I am anxious, if possible, to dis- - 


cover aremedy. It first exhibits itself in a swelling 
in front of the eyes, which frequently extends so far 
ds to render them almost blind. They fall into a 
drooping, dull state, and sometimes, indeed I may say 
generally, die. I know nothing of the cause, the 
name, or the proper mode of treatment for this dis- 
ease, and will be glad if you, or any of your contribu- 
tors, can furnish me with the necessary information on 
these points. J.S.S. Port Hope, Canada. 
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Abbe’s Patent Pig Pen. 





The advantages of this pen are, 1, that it is so constructed that the animal cannot get his feet into the trough, 
thus preventing it from dirtying or wasting his food—2, the trough can be filled or emptied without the person 
getting into the pen or reaching over it, and during the feeding the hog is kept entirely clear of the trough. 
Any further information desired in relation to it, may be obtained by addressing Wm. P. Tuompson, Scarsdale, 


Westchester Co., N. Y. 








VinEGAR PLANT.—The opinion having been fre- 
 wnge'd expressed that this plant was nothing more 
than the well known substance called ‘‘ mother,’ we 
copy the following paragraphs on the subject. 


The Rural Intelligencer says—“‘ We have spoken 
several times of the Vinegar Plant, a sample of which 
we have growing in the Rural office, converting sweet- 
ened water into vinegar. It floats upon the surface, 
like a piece of spongy leather, and so much resembles 
mother,” that many persons who see it are quick to 
pronounce it nothing more or less than that. We think, 
however, that is a hasty conclusion. It is of a closer 
and firmer texture than mother, and rests altogether 
upon the surface of the liquid; whereas ‘‘ mother” is 
a less substantial fungus that settles to the bottom.” 
The Rochester Democrat says—“ This plant has 
been known here for several years, and those who have 
- possessed them, found them to produce excellent vine- 
gar, in sufficient quantities for their ordinary purposes, 
so long as they were properly attended to. Each 
month a new leaf grows on the upper surface of the 
old one, which is at first a thin film, and gradually be- 
comes a thick gellatinous substance. The new “leaf” 
may be removed, and will produce not only vinegar, 
but propagate other plants, indefinitely. This plant is 
not a fungus formation, such as we find in vinegar, 
but appears to be a distinct semi-vegetable growth.” 



































Tennessee State Fair. 





FRANKLIN COLLEGE. TreNN., July 23, 1856. 
LutaEeR Tucker, Esqa—The officers of our State 
Fair, which will open at Nashville, Oct. 13, 1856, and 
continue six days, have been induced to offer good 
premiums for the best races of trotting or carriage 


horses, Devon cattle, ete., with the kope that some of 
your northern breeders may be induced to send Mor- 
gan horses and mares, Messengers and other breeds, 
with Devon cattle, Essex, Suffolk, Berkshire, and all 
other improved breeds, into our State, with the view 
of selling them at fair prices. Our State Bureau and 
County Societies would take much interest in finding 
purchasers for all the stock which might be brought 
among us. 

I must not forget to say also, that many of our 
farmers are very anxious to obtain improved breeds of 
sheep—coarse and fine wool. Indeed, good Durhams 
would now sell at good prices, and I should be much 
surprised if any of the improved breeds of animals 
were to fail bringing remunerative prices. 

Any service, my dear sir, which you may render, in 
inducing your readers to send stock or machinery to 





our State Fair, will be thankfully acknowledged. T. 
FAnnina, Cor. Sec’y. 
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A Day or Two in Fayette County, Ky. 


The Herds of the Messrs. Warflelds. 

BenJ. WaRFIELD, Esq., Sr., is known as one of the 
earliest and most careful short-horn breeders in Ken- 
tucky, and with him have been associated of late 
years, his sons, Messrs. W1LL1AM and Bens. WARFIELD, 
Jr. 
some others, they have always aimed to secure and 


Not perhaps as largely engaged in this pursuit as 


maintain a high degree of excellence, and probably no 
herds in the State are of better repute, no breeders 
considered more entirely reliable. Their thorough- 
bred stock at present aggregates, we believe, 75 or 80 
head. A constant demand keeps full pace with their 
ability of supply, and the experience of father and 
sons for the past forty years would be a complete his- 
tory of the variations of the popular regard for im- 
proved cattle, at one time on the ebb, then again in- 
creasing, and now creating a better market and prices 
The past 
ten years have witnessed an advance, indeed, impeded 
by less fluctuation, and apparently destined to be far 
more permanent, than any similar stage in the pre- 
vious history of short-horns. 


uniformly higher than ever known before. 


Railroads,—which save 
so much in driving, and bring city and country into the 
immediate vicinage of each other,—admit of fatten- 
ing the carcass at a distance, with far less regard to 
strength of limb, and capacity for endurance, than 
heretofore; and it consequently results, not more in 


the case of horned cattle than with sheep and pigs, 
that the breeds which consolidate the most flesh upon 
one frame, pay far the best profits. There is a vast 
field for the improvement of stock in the Western 
States, and no prospect at present that the market will 
be overstocked, either of beef at the citiesbr breeding 
animals in the fields. 

The bull ‘ Young Chilton,’ belonging to Messrs. B. 
and W. Warfield and Dr. Breckinridge, was imported 
by the Northern Ky. Co. in 1853, and, though bought 
for a lower price than one or two others, was selected 
by them in preference to the rest, at the cost we be- 
lieve of $3,005. ‘Lady Feary 2d,’ is a cow of the 
same importation, and was purchased for $1,100. 
Among the offspring of ‘ Renick,’ a fine bull, brought 
from Ohio by the Messrs. W. in 1846, and which has 
sired many superior animals, is especially worthy of 
note, ‘ Princess,’ a beautiful cow now eight years old, 
the mother of ‘Peeress’ by ‘Young Paragon,’ and 
‘ Peerless’ by ‘ Young Chilton,’ the latter now owned 
by Mr. Clay, and both every way worthy of their 
parents. ‘Cherry 2d,’ illustrated in the second vol- 
ume of the Am. Herd Book, is also an excellent cow, 
and her calves ‘Sally Smith’ and ‘Cherry 5th,’ 
will vie with her; the portrait of the former of which 
is to appear in the next volume. ‘Cherry,’ 14 years 
old, bears her age well and is yet a valuable cow. 
‘Lizzie Higgins,’ 12 years old, is mother of several 
prize animals. Much of Mr. Warfield’s stock runs 
back to the importation of 1817, .nd some of it to that 
of 1834. 

With Mr. W. we called on Col. Wa. R. Estinn, at 
whose farm we saw ‘Yorkshire Maynard,’ one of the 
bulls imported in 1853, then a yearling and in very 
poor condition, and sold for $1,000. Col. E. has other 
short-horns, and both he and Mr. Warfield have some 
gvod Suffolk swine. 


Messrs. John and Albert Allen 
Have pleasant places seven or eight miles out of 
Lexington, where we also found choice specimens of 
short-horn blood. Their bull ‘Senator 2d’ we had 
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seen at Pleasant Hill, and two cows imported at the 
same time, ‘Roan Duchess’ and ‘ Duchess of Suther- _ 


land,’ at Mr. Alexander’s. ‘Ida,’ white, out of the 
former by ‘ Young Chilton,’ and a light roan, now five 
months old, out of the latter by ‘Senator 2d,’ were 
two very promising heifers. These and several good 
cows, Zephyr, Young Roselle, and others, we saw at 
Retreat, the residence of Mr. JoHN ALLEN. 

Mr. ALBert ALLEN has 360 acres, beautifully situ- 
ated, bordering on South Eikhorn, and from this cir- 
cumstance called Elkview. Here, as well as at his 
brother’s, we had a very pleasant call. Among the 
notable animals were ‘Goodness,’ imported. in 1853, 
tegether with her calf ‘Orontes.’ She was sold for 
$2,050, and the latter for $4,500. She has had but 
one calf in this country, ‘ Goodness 2d,’ which was pur- 
chased by Mark R. Cockritt, Esq., of Tennessee, for 
$800, when about seven monthsold. Her own portrait 
will illustrate the third vol. of the Am. Herd Book. 
‘ Jewel,’ a fine bull calf, nine months-old, out of Jew- 
ess by Senator, will also appexr in the next volume. 
‘Valence,’ ‘Princess,’ and ‘ Miss Fairfax,’ are good 
cows. 

All the stock of the Messrs. Allen is creditable to 
their judgment as breeders and enterprise in purchas- 
ing. Like others, they find the demand ample not only 
to prevent accumulation on their hands, but to induce 
them to sell somewhat closer than might be the case 
but for its urgency. We owe our acknowledgments for 
their courtesies, and regretted that previous engage- 
ments prevented our spending more time in their 
vicinity. 

On our way to Lexington in the afternoon, we called 
upon Isaac C. Van Meter, Esq, who has some good 
cattle, but devotes a large farm mostly to grazing pur- 
poses. In speaking of the advantages possessed by 
the fine blue grass pastures of this portion of Kentucky 
over other localities for beef-raising, he gave it as his 
opinion that five pounds of flesh could be put on an an- 
imal more quickly and cheaply by grazing, than two 
pounds by grain—a difference that will allow some 
modification and still Jeave a large balance in favor of 
grass raising farms. Mr. Van Meter has a number of 
young animals sired by Challenger, Yorkshire, May- 
nard and Fortunatus. We should not omit to mention 
‘Conqueror,’ now nearly two years old, sired by 2nd 
Duke of Athol and purchased of R. A. Alexander for 
$430—nor one or two promising young horses. 

The Stock at Ashland. 

Jas. B. Ciay, Esq., the present owner of the late 
residence of his father, HENry CLAY, has a small and 
choice breeding establishment of both horses and cat- 
tle. It is his purpose, he told us, to keep ten females 
and one male of each, and these of course, of the very 
best quality. Here we saw Mambrino Chief, a trotting 
stallion of great size, and when in full condition, a 
handsome one. He stands nearly 17 hands in hight, 
and has trotted his mile in 2:33. He is highly esteem- 
ed as a getter, and several of his offsprimg are animals 
of great promise. Ina yearling filly, called ‘ Ann 
Mischief,’ of his siring, out of a high bred mare,we could 
see little if any room for improvement; her merits will 
perhaps be better appreciated when we add that Mr. 
C. refused $300 for her when a sucking colt. Another 
filly and one or two colts are beautiful and promising 
animals; and among a number of fine mares, we 
noticed particularly one of Eclipse and a second of 
Yorkshire blood. 

We had more curiosity to see ‘Royal Duke’ than 
any other individual animal at Mr. Clay’s. He was 
bred by Mr. Tnorne of Dutchess county, as our read- 
ers will remember, from Frederica, by Grand Duke, 
and is now 20 months old. Perhaps we can pay him 
no higher compliment than to say he will apparently 
be fully equal to his sire. The price at which he was 
purchased, though a large one, was probably better 
laid out than if it had been spent in a direct importa- 
tion. Among the cows were ‘ Fancy 2d,’ ‘ Bostona’ 
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and ‘ Lady Hopkins.’ ‘Lady Grey’ was the one pur- 
ehased by Mr. Clay at Mr. Curd’s sale; she and her 
little heifer ‘Red Bud,’ bought at the same time by 
Mr. Jacobie of Illinois, are remarkably good, and 
were purchased respectively for $500 and $460—very 
high prices considering that the former was eleven 
years old, and the latter, if we remember right, not 
much more than half as many months. At the same 
sale, higher figures were realized in three cases only, 
and not even in those if the proportion of age be taken 
into consideration. Another fine heifer, * Belle,’ was 
purchased of Mr. Curd for $400. ‘Ceres,’ a cow now 
13 years old, is the last survivor of the stock of 
Henry Clay. A yearling bull calf of more than ordi- 
nary merit, was sired by ‘ Challenger.’ 

Mr. Clay was trying as an experiment,a cross between 
Short-horn blood and the Scotch Kyloe stock. We saw 
several grades of this breed, and shall be pleased to 
learn the progress of the trial. The Kyloe is by some 
thought to have been one of the races from which the 
present Short-horn breed derives its origin ; it is of a 
black or quite dark color, not large, but symmetrical, 
and said to constitute the chief wealth of the portion 
of Scotland of which it is a native. Martin states that 
in Argyleshire ‘“‘ many of them are models of beauty.” 
A number of Maltese goats, we were informed, had 
proved very serviceable milkers. 

Of the 325 acres in the present Ashland farm, but 
40 are under cultivation. Mr. Clay cuts 50 or 60 
tons of hay; the rest of the grass land is in parks and 
pastures. There is much that can be said of a place, 
about which so many interesting associations are clus- 
tered, which scarcely seems appropriate in the midst 
of stock criticisms ; we therefore defer one or two fur- 
ther remarks for another place. 

—p— 


How to Dry Hay—New Way of Drainins.: 


An article with the above heading, appears in the 
Country Gentleman of July 24. As I differ much with 
the views of the writer, and as the subject is import- 
ant as affecting a great interest, I give my reasons for 
dissent. His process of curing hay is by exposure to 
sun and air—mine, on the contrary, to protect it from 
both sun and rain. Hay, by long exposure to the sun, 
is bleached and ruined. With the green color departs 
the nutritive juices, and it becomes in time little bet- 
ter than straw. My practice, and that of some of our 
best farmers, is, to rake and put in cock without spread- 


ing as the hay is cut, or rather to cock it on the same 
day that it is mowed. Let it remain in cock until the 
third day, then opened and spread out, and it will di- 
rectly be found cured and fit to be carted and moved 
away, retaining its green color, and consequently more 
marketable. The reason of its drying so quick when it 
is opened, arises from the fact that it generates heat, 
throws it out, and will not again heat in the mow. 
The straw of oats, wheat or other grain, would be vast- 
ly more nutritious if cut in a green state. 

It is the bleaching process by the sun, from standing 
too long in the field, that injures its value as fodder, 
and [ would add also impairs its value as grain. I do 
not mean by this to advocate the cutting of it before 
the kernels are perfected, but while yet soft, and easily 
crushed, after having passed from the milk. 

The course I propose in respect to thecuring of hay, 
saves labor, and insures safety from rainand dew. In 
rainy catching weather the cocks may be doubled, and 
opened to the air if on examination they are disposed 
to overheat and blacken. 

I have practiced this mode of curing hay for 15 or 
20 years, and have always succeeded in securing my 


hay in good order, and without any, or at most trifling | 


loss. T use a revolving rake, to be followed by a horse 
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rake with teeth closer set, to rake over the fields after | 





ann 





the hay is carted off ; no hand rakes are required. This 
system relieves me from all anxiety about the weath- 
er, and [ can go steadily on with the work unless when 
it actually is raining, in which case I never cut or 
rake hay, as it will not do to put hay in cock with 
more wet than the natural juices. 

I see another article on the subject of drainage, and 
would say that I bave entered upon that work on a 
plan of my own, and feel quite confident that in some 
locations where stones are scarce and timber plenty, 
it will be found much the cheapest and best. I dig 
my drains three feet deep and 18 inches wide. I then 
DITCH cause cedar timber to be cut 2 feet 
in length, and to be rived 2 inches 
in thickness, making staves of the 
width of the log. I also take cull 
boards and cut them 20 inches long 
and place them in my ditch, as 
shown by the engraving. The 
boards should be placed upright 
against one side of the ditch, and 
settled into the ground an inch or 
so, and are merely to support the 
= = cedars leaning against them, and 
252 -SS5=-—- tokeep them from pressing on to 
the ground by the incumbent weight of earth after 
the ditch is filled up. I place the boards and cedars 
fitting tightly together, and over-topping where the 
cedar staves run thin, and as there is a planing mill 
near at hand, use shavings on top of the cedars to pre- 
vent the dirt from getting into tbe drain. This gives 
a large triangular space for water, and I think will 
last long, and is cheaper than I expected, inasmuch as 
the cedar thus split up goes farther than I expected. 
N. Moore. Champlain, N. Y. 

—@— 


Simple Method of Renovating Worn-out Orchards, 


In the smaller members of the vegctable kingdom 
that we have to do with, to supply our wants, experi- 
ence has proved to the most careless cultivators, the 
necessity of supplying the soil with fertilizers in some 
shape or other, to make good that abstracted in the 
produce. Land will differ in the length of time it is 
capable of withstanding continuous cropping without 
adding anything to it in return, but it is not the less 
certain that there is a limit to the capacity of the fai- 
est land. In the ease of certain favorable soils, it may 
also occur that orchards may seem to bear abundantly 
far into ‘‘ ripe old age,” without any care in cultivating 
and manuring; yet in this there is unquestionably a 
limit too. But in the latter stages of the trees’ exis- 
tence, it is oftener shown in the ineffectual attempts 
they make to ripen to perfection the masses of fruit 
that the already partially exhausted trees are sure to 
produce. 

From the decreasing vigor of the trees, coupled with 
the exhausted condition of the soil, every year only 
adds to the failure, until utter exhaustion and decay 
finishes its work, and the axe is laid at its roots. 

Various remedies have been proposed, but we do not 
recollect ever having seen the one we now propose to 
offer, and which we have seen tried with the best re- 
sults. 

Some twenty-five ye + xgo my father came into 
possession of one of those cottages so often met with 
in England, with a good-sized garden attached. In 
this as is often the case, there were many old apple 
trees, that, doubtless, partially owing to the nature of 
the soil,—sandy, resting on sand and soft sandstone,— 
were fast wearing out; even the younger trees seemed 
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to lack some stimulant, from the natural poorness of | 
the soil and hard cropping for many years underneath. | 

It occurred to him that the contents of the back-house 
might be turned to good account in renovating these 
trees. It was done after the following manner. The | 
soil was dug up around each tree, and a portion of it | 
placed in a circle of from six to ten feet from the bail 
of the tree, to form a sort of basin. A moonlight night 
was selected, and the night-soil emptied around these 
trees in considerable quantities with pails, the conients 
being much diluted with water that always stood in 
the cesspools. The bulk of it of course soon soaked 
into the soil, and before morning the whole was well 
covered with the soil thrown out to form the basin, and 
but little of the effects of the nauseating dose they 
had received, could be detected the next morning. 

It may be objected to by some, that such highly ni- 
trogenized manure, applied directly to the roots in such 
} rang must prove injurious, but the sequel told a 

ifferent tale, very likely owing to its not coming di- 
rectly in contact with the small feeding roots which 
were at a greater distance, especially in the old trees. 

Every rain had a tendency to dilute and extend the 
circumference of its effects, and thus bring it in a fine 
state immediately about those roots likely to benefit 
by it, besides encouraging a large quantity of small 
fibres to spring out from the large old roots. 

Be this as it may, the trees were immediately bene- 
fited, giving a better growth and fine fruit for many 
years, and some even to the present time. The dose 
was repeated at intervals of a few years. If done 
properly, it need be no more objectionable on the score 
of its odor, than if carried off in other ways, often 
without enriching the land one atom. EpGAr SANDERS. 


—<>——_ 
Milk Sickness in North Carolina. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—I would here make some 
enquiries in regard to a subject on which some of our 
citizens, as well as those in adjoining counties, feel 
much interest, viz., the milk sickness Can any of 
your readers favor us with the cause? It is confined 
here entirely to rich coves with a northern exposure, 
and does not affect cattle if kept up till the dew is 
gone. Its limits are so well defined that it can be 
pointed out with accuracy, and is often fenced up so 
as to prevent cattle from running on it; and further, 
its effects are not appreciable till the commencement 
of autumn frosts, when the calves and hogs fed on the 
milk begin to drop off one after another; and human 
beings, using the milk, butter or beef, are attacked 
with the disease, which resembles in some respects 
typhoid fever, with extreme constipation and weakness 
of the stomach, which refuses to retain anything that 
is swallowed, and terminates in death in a few days 
without relief is obtained. 

The fiesh of cattle is so poisonous when they are af- 


fected with it, that I have known hogs and dogs killed 
by eating it before they were able to leave the place. 
Another peculiarity of this disease is, that the butter 
is poisonous, whilst the buttermilk is harmless, and is 
used withimpunity. The poisonous quality of the beef 
appears to be concentrated into particular places, as 
sometimes where a dozen in a family use the beef, 
only one or two are affected. We have one means of 
ascertaining whether a beef is affected or not before 
killing, where suspicion is excited in season, and that 
is by running the creature moderately and heating it, 
by which means, if affected, the muscles quiver invol- 
untarily, and the heart often trembles violently, which, 
when observed, causes all conscientious persons to re- 
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who say that they can discover an affected creature as 
soon as they come nigh it by the oder it exhales, but 
of this I have no experience. 

A person by the name of J. H. Jones, of this coun- 
ty, declared to me some months since, that he took the 
milk sickness last autumn, by eating a small amount 
of a white efflorescence which he found on the rocks 
in his field about six miles northeast of the Tennessee 
copper-mines; but this might be imagination. How- 
ever, his cattle were attacked a few days afterwards, 
and he lost quite a number, besides being severely 
afflicted himself. 

The only remnedy that is of much use, appears to be 
peach brandy sweetened with honey, so as to stimulate 
the system, but the effects remain in the system aftera 
person is once attacked, so that any exertion that is 
sufficient to overheat the blood, is sure to bring on a 
recurrence of the disease. 

I have here given nearly all that is known about the 
effects of this disease, its localities and remedies in this 
section, hoping that they may draw ont what others 
know thereof, so as to ascertain if possible what is the 
cause, whether it is a mineral or vegetable, and if pos- 
sible, to determine what it is. 

It would be of importance, if wo had the means at 
hand, to make a full series of analyses of the milk, 
butter, buttermilk, beef, &c., both of the healthy and 
affected animals, as that might throw some light on the 
subject. 

There is one variety of timber growing in all the 
affected localities and nowhere else in this section, and 
that is the Buckeye, but its effects, where I have bad 
an opportunity to notice them, heretofore, are only on 
the creature eating it. We have also another poisonous 
shrub, commonly called the “bubby,” the pods of 
which cause the muzcles of the neck to contract dur- 
ing its action ; and the creature to fall over backwards 
and die without any previous warning; but in this 
case the flesh is not affected, as shown by its effects on 
hogs, dogs, &ce. This “hubby” is one of our sweetest 
and most ornamental wild shrubs, the bloom resemb- 
ling in smell, a rich, ripe apple, and the plants being 
profusely covered with bloom in its season 

Hoping that these random notes may interest Dr. 
CuminG and others who may be willing to benefit 
mankind by their information, so that by joint effort 
the cause of this troublesome sickness may be ascer- 
tained, and by that means we be enabled to guard 
against its effects, I subscribe myself yours, &c. Wm. 
Beat. Murphy, Cherokee Co., N. C. 

—»_—— 


To Destroy Field Mico. 





Messrs. Epitorns—The great destruction of trees in 
orchards and nurseries during the past winter, has led 
to numerous inquiries as to some method of preventing 
their depredations in future. Permit me to offer asug- 
gestion, which I think may be serviceable to those who 
have property of that kind liable to be destroyed by 
an enemy s0 difficult to be met and conquered by ordi- 
nary means, and neither expensive nor difficult to 
adopt. 

Having a field of corn planted on greensward this 
season, which suffered much from mice, I adopted the 
plan of poisoning them, by a mixture of Indian meai 
and arsenic, placing it on and under flat stones about 
the field, to prevent the rains from washing it away, 
and other animals from getting at it. It answered a 
very good purpose, and | think that nurseries and or- 
chards might be protected hy placing the mixture in 
small wooden boxes with holes bored for the ingress 
and egress of the mice, and inclosing the boxes secured 
from the rain, in the fall, in small stone heaps scatter- 
ed about the orchard or nursery. I have had no ex- 
perience in that line, but the above method, judiciously 
carried out, seems to me likely to answer the desired 
purpose, as the stone heaps will be the first places re- 
sorted to by the little depredators. C. 
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Transplanting Forest Trees. 





Messrs Epitors.—Will you inform me in the Coun- 
try Gentleman, about pruning transplanted trees? 

Suppose I transplant from the woods young trees, 
which generally grow long and branchless for a npum- 
ber of feet up, should they be cut over where the 
branches begin, and then shorten inthe branches? Or 
should they be cut over, say three or four feet up, and 
there or underneath be made to form branches from 
the bare stem? Which will make the handsomest tree 
in a given time ? 

In transplanting wild plums (which I intend to do 
largely the next fall), which method would you advise ? 

In planting raspberries, shoul] they be cut close 
down, or should last year’s growth be allowed to re- 
main ? 

I planted a great number in spring, but few have 
sent up new growths from the roots—probably from 
dryness of the season. 

With currant bushes, also planted in spring, I did 
not cut much in, and think I erred, as the young wood 
is by no means as vigorous as it should be. Yours 
very truly. Minnesota. St. Paul, July 23, 1856. 


In transplanting forest trees, we have always en- 
deavored to procure those growing in open ground, on 
the margin of woods, or in the most exposed situations, 
and consequently have had but limited experience with 
those growing in dense shade. A tree in the depth of 
the forest is more easily killed by the sun’s rays, not 
having been inured to them; and is more liable to in- 
jury by the cold of winter, having always been pro- 
tected from severe exposure. 


Trees from open grounds are not usually difficult to 
transplant, if care is taken in the careful removal of 
the roots. When the roots are much mutilated, the 
tops must be lopped accordingly, provided the tree is 
a sort that easily sends out new shoots. The sugar 
maple, for instance, will bear much lopping, as it 
quickly replaces its branches ; and for this reason treec 
often succeed which are carelessly dug, and trimmed 
off to nothing but bare poles. 
make a quicker and better growthif greater care were 
taken in removal and a portion of the branches be al- 
lowed to remain. We shouid in all cases leave a part 
of the branches, and shorten these back in proportion 
to the amcunt of roots secured in removal. 

The elm, hickory, tulip tree, and others, do not 
quickly reproduce shoots, and therefore great care 
should be taken to dig up all the roots practicable, and 
to remove less of the tops. 

The wild plum may be eut back freely, as it soon 
sends up vigorous sprouts, and is generally a tree easy 
to transplant. 

Raspberries should be cut back ijn transplanting ; 
but unless very dry and in bad condition, we would 
not cut them down to the ground. 

Currants and gooseberries, when set out, should have 
last year’s shoots freely cut back all over the bushes, 
say nine-tenths of the growth, leaving only the main 
stems and branches, with buds for new shoots. Last 
spring, we procured a few hundred gooseberry bushes, 
which came several thousand miles, and were two 
months on the way. A few days after their arrival, 
they were examined, and found to be rapidly drying 
up and withering. They were immediately pruned by 
cutting off all the one-year shoots to within an inch of 
the older wood ; they immediately revived, commenced 
new growth, and have now formed new and vigorous 
heads, and many of them are bearing crops of large 
and excellent fruit. 

We should have stated, that in setting out forest 
trees which have stood several years, care should be 
taken to place the same side again to the sun’s rays; 
as there is otherwise danger of the bark, which has 


They would however 1 
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been long inured to shade, becoming scalded and killed 
if placed in a full southern exposure. With small 
trees, of only three or four years growth, no such in- 
jury is produced. —»— 

Soil for Fruit Trees. 





Messrs. Epirors—What is the best soil for fruit 
trees? Can I make them do wel] on a middling dry, 
sandy knoll, where potatoes and corn grow well except 
in a very dry season? Will grapevines grow there, 
if properly cared for? Jas. Pratt. Washington 
Ce, BF. 

As a general rule, a soil that will raise good corn 
and potatoes, will do well for fruit trees. The climate 
may, however, be unfavorable for particular kinds, in- 
dependently of the soil. An apple orchard on the 
soil described, may need occasional applications of 
manure, and lime or ashes. Peaches will succeed if 
the climate is not toosevere. Some varieties of pears, 
as fur example the Skinless, Beurre d’ Amalis, Osband’s 
Summer, Bartlett, Madeleine, &c , will usually do bet- 
ter than other sorts on light soils, and such plums as 
the Lombard, Imperial Gage, Washington, Orleans, 
Huling, &e. : 

Grape vines want a deep, loose, dry, and highly 
manured soil—undoubtedly the one described might 
be well prepared for them. 

_ eo 


Another Recipe for Currant Wine. 
Enrirors Co, Gent.—With all deference to your 
correspondent, who has sent you some recipes for cur- 
rant wine, I think I can give you a better one. 
Take of currants, red, white, or black, separate or 
mixed in any proportion, 


‘+ pounds. 
Water 1 gallon. 
Sugar 3 pounds. 


Place the currants, stems and all, in a suitable ves- 
sel, as a wash-tub or barrel or crock, and as perfectly 
as possible mash them up with your hands or some im- 
plement, as a wooden pestle. Now add the water, and 
put the vessel in some moderately coo! place. Fer- 
mentation will immediately commence, and the skins 
and stems of the currants will be forced to the top of 
the vessel, forming a sort of crust. This must be 
broken down with a stick, and the whole mass stirred 
up several times a day, and if any currants, not bro- 
ken, are discovered, they should be broken with the 
hand. 

This process, which eliminates the coloring matter 
from the skin, and makes the wine red, also saves the 
trouble of grinding the currants in a mill, and like- 
wise has the advantage of precedent in its favor, as 
this is the way Port wine is madefrom grapes. More- 
over any grinding of the fruit which would disturb the 
seeds very much, would communicate an unpleasant 
flavor to the wine. It must be continued three days, 
by which time the fermentation will have ceased to be 
very lively. 

Now drain out the liquor through a sieve, and squeeze 
the pulpina cloth. Put the liquor in a barrel; this 
time a good sound cask with two heads; and add the 
sugar, which should be stirred till it is dissolved. Fer- 
mentation will now set in again, and if possible the 
barrel should be filled, that the yeast which is formed 
in the liquor may work out. Flies will be found very 
troublesome, and if the barrel is not full so that mat- 
ter is constantly coming from the bung, I should re- 
commend that coarse millinet be nailed over the bung, 
which must in any ease be left open. 

When the fermentation is over, bung up tight, and 
leave it all winter. In the spring rack off before the 
second fermentation sets in and riles all up again. Af- 
ter this second fermentation, the wine may be bvftled, 
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It may be proper to add that if the wine should not 
work itself perfectly clear, it may be fined with the 
white of eggs beaten to a froth and stirred into the 
wine, but not stirred in until it is first racked off as 
clear ag possible from the lees. 

I have wine on hand-made two years ago, which if 
it is not as good as Burgundy, I don’t knowit. J. G. w. 
Utica, Aug. 6, 1856. 

—_~_— 


Messrs. Eprtors—I send you some more recipes, 
which I believe it will benefit your readers to publish. 
Simple Cure for the Nose-bleed. 

Carry a root of Crane’s Bill, (I do not know the La- 
tin name,) two or three inches long, in your pocket, or 
in your bosom, and your nose will not bleed after a 
day or two. [We must add to this what we were re- 
cently assured was a sure cure for the piles—it was 
simply to carry a horse chestnut in the vest pocket. 
How the root or the nut is to operate, we do not clearly 
understand, but we see no reason why the one should 
not be as effectual as the other.--Eps. | 

Cure for the Gravel. 


Eat plenty of Radishes, and the gravel will dissolve 
and relieve the pain. 

To put out Fire in a Burning Chimney. 

Put a gill or more of salt on to the fire in the stove ; 
then close the stove and draughts as tight as posible. 
The air will condense and quench the flame. 

To Cure a Felon. 

Scrape Garget root, and apply it after warming a 
little (not to evok it). Change it often, and the cure 
will soon be perfected, in most cases. 

For a Jam or Bruise. 

Mix beef’s gall and whiskey, equal parts, and apply 
it freely, and it will not only kill the pain, but cause 
it to heal speedily. P.L.E. Richburgh, N. Y. 

= 


The Michigan Subsoil Plow. 


Messrs. Epirors—In the July No. of the Cultiva- 
tor, you ask those who have used the Michigan Sub- 
soil or Double Plow, to send you the result of their ex- 
perience. 

I purchased one last spring, and plowed about three 
and a half acres of bottom land on Otter creek. It 
was easily worked by one yoke of cattle and one span 
of horses, to the depth of ten inches, completely cover- 
ing up the turf, and leaving it more like old ground 
than greensward. After a good harrowing, I manured 
in the bill, and planted corn. The corn had been 
planted but a few days before we had very heavy rains 
which lacted for some days, causing the creek to rise 


and overflow a portion of it. Some of it was under 
water two or three days—indeed it was a very wet 
time. My neighbors began to complain of it being so 
wet that their corn did not come good on wet pieces. 
Judging from the manner in which theirs come, I had 
reason to expect that mine would be a perfect failure, 
but I never had it come better; every kernel come. 

And now for the last three weeks it has been very 
dry, having but little or no rain at all, and the corn 
looks as fresh as it can, the drouth not hurting it a par- 
ticle. 

I bought the plow on purpose to give it a fair trial, 
and I am convinced that it is the plow to plow any 
depth from six inches totwelve. It makes a deep soil, 
letting the water soak down and drain off in wet 
weather, and is also a good preventive against the 
drouth, besides thoroughly pulverizing the soil. Ag 
the result of my experience so far, I would cheerfully 
recommend it to every farmer for general use. Bens. 
F. Frencu. No. Clarendon, Vt. 
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State Shows, 1856 








Alabama,.......... Montgomery,...... Nov. 11—14. 
Am. Pom. Society,. Rochester, . ......Sept. 24, 25. 
American (nstutnie, New- York, ....... Oct. 14—16. 
California,......... BON SOND. > so cees Oct. 7—10. 
Canada East....... Three Rivers,......Sept. 16—18. 
Canada West,...... Kingston,..........Sept. 23—26. 
Connerticut,....... New-Huaven, ...... Oct. 7—10. 
Georgia,....... os A, 5S icc .. Oct. 20—23. 
EP eer BE vin 00454. a0 Sep. 30 Oct. 3. 
ae Indianapolis,....... Sept. 20—25. 
lowa,.,......-+...- Muscatine,,........Ocet. S—10. 
OWIMCET. oc.cc0009 Paris, Bourbon Co.,.Sept. 30 Oct 4. 
Mins acswee ssn Waterville, ........Oct. 28—31. 
Maryland,......... Baluumore, ......---Oct. 21—24. 
Michigan, ......... Pi 0:0 64 fap vhs Sept 30 Oct. 3. 
New-Hampshire,...Concord, .......... Oct. 8—10. 
New-Jersey........Newark,.........3. Sept. 10—12. 
New York,........ Watertown,........ Sept. 30 Oct. 3. 
North Carolina,....Raleigh, ......,...Oct. 14—17 
CT sinvic ogee oeees Cleveland,.........Sept. 23—26. 
Penusylvania,...... PINSDUFER, é:6'0's.0 50 Sept. 30 Oct, 3. 
South Carolina,,,,.Columbia,........- Nov. }1--14. 
TENNessee, 2.0002 NABHVINE.. 000.000 Oct. 13—19. 
U.S. Ag. Society,. . Phitadelphin,...... Oct. 7—10. 
Vermout.,.........Burlington..........Sept. 9—12, 
i. PEEL Richmond, ........ Oct. 28 Nov. 1. 
Western Virginia,. Wheeling Island,,. Sept..17—19. 
Wisconsin,..... oo. Milwaukie,......0 Oct. 8—10. 


——— 
New-York County Shows, 1856. 





Albany, ..........-Albany, ......000.- Sept. 233—25, 
po ere Whitney’s Valley, .Oct. 14, 15. 
Cattaraugus,....... Little Valley, ...... Sept. 17—19, 
COPE... cans ones WEE 40590496008 Sept, 17—19. 
Columbia, ......... SUNS ccs cies Sept. 24—26. 
Cong si odearss SS, Sis dines sade Sept. 23—25, 
Delaware,....0- 0 WO BON ys 6 «sas .. Sept. 24, 25. 
| Se Washington HollowSept. 

MEL ic exsenos ase Elizabethtown, ....Sept. 18, 19. 
4 TR: sa ee Sept. 24—26. 
Herwimer ees. 55s oe RE ee Sept. 
Jefferson,......00-- Watertown, ...... Sept. 17, 18. 
Madison, ..........Morrisville.,.......Sept. $—10. 
Monrde,. s+ o0...000s Rochester, .. 00.0»: Sept. 24—26. 
CHIME, 6s csicds'c ck: NE obs 500s s0350 Sept. 23—25, 
Ouondaga,. . +o SYPECUIG, oc ccccecs Sept. 10—12, 
Oaths. ¢ 5 604 cxe's Canundaigua,...... Sept 24—26. 
COPISRIB, ..000h+ 00004 BIBI, . 044.0000005 Sept. 25, 26. 
Oswego, ... 00 dbs - MeXICU,...cceceses Sept. 17, 18. 
Putnam,..........-Lake Mahopac,....Sept. 16, 17. 
Queens, ....ccsecee Hempstead,........ Sept 25. 
Rensselaer,....... Lansingburgh,.,...Sept. 16—18. 
Rockland, ......... New City,.00 90:65 Oct. 8, 9. 
Schayler,...ssscese SO aaeer Oct. 8, 9. 
a EE WTR, 0 9:0089904 Oct. S—10 
en ee RR ee o.- Oct. 8, 9. 

St. Lawrence, ..... GORWH, ..6. 0 isess Sept. 18. 19. 
PInBG, «2.ceccevecs Owego, .ccsese .+-Pept. 24, 25. 
Washington,,......Union Village, ....Sept. 17. 18. 
WAFER, 066s 20H 000 LIS vin nesdaso 4 Sept. 23—26. 


empetipeare 

New-Jersey State Fair.—The Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Ag. Society, says the Newark 
Daily Advertiser, are completing and perfecting their 
arrangements for the fair, to be held in this city in 
September next, with energy and intelligent foresight. 


Very commodious grounds on the Bloomfield road have 
been secured, affording a fine view of the city and 
country, and they will be supplied with ample accom- 
modations for exhibitors. A grove south of the fair 
grounds, belonging to Mr. John Garside, has also been 
secured for the use of the Society, and Messrs. Hewes 
& Phillips will furnish a stationary engine, with the 
shafting, to drive the machinery. Stock and other 
articles of exhibition will be carried to and from the 
fair, over most of the railroads, free. Special arrange- 
ments are also made for a prize plowing match. Over 
$4,000 will be offered in premiums, affording an ex- 
cellent opportunity for competition between our agri- 
culturists and manufacturers, and those of other parts 
of the State. The Address will be delivered by Hon. 
Joun P. HALE. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





TurkisH Furuxrt Wueat.—lI obtained a paper last 
season of the Turkish Flint Wheat, from Mount Olym- 
pus, and saved from it in the garden about two quarts 
of clean seed, which I think compares well with the 
original. Do you know the character that this wheat 
bears in other places? It has a very long and large 
beard, but the straw is firm—ripens about the time of 
the Mediterranean. If I thought it was an acquisi- 
tion, I had the offer of about a peck from a neighbor, 
who seemed prejudiced against it on account of the 
color of the chaff or head, which is somewhat of a 
violet blue. ‘ What is the chaff to the wheat?’ You 
will oblige me by giving your views in the Co. Gent. 
C. Salem, N. J. [This wheat was introduced by the 
Patent Office, in 1853 or ’54, but we have seen no re- 
ports on its cultivation. If any of our readers can 
furnish information in relation to its value, we shall be 
glad to hear from them. ] 

Hay Press.—A. G. H. Wu. Deertne & Co., (late 
Deering & Dickson,) of this city, manufacture a hay 
press which we can safely recommend. It has been 
extensively used in this vicinity, and we believe to 
entire satisfaction. 

Roses.— I wish you to inform me where I can find 
the twelve Ever-Blooming Roses, mentioned by E. &., 
and if you will give his residence, it will much oblige, 
Yours, W. H.”” [It would be well for some of our en- 
terprising nurserymen to keep the readers of the Co. 
GENT. advertised as to their whereabouts and their 
stock for sale. Our correspondent, EpGaR SANDERS, 
can be addressed, care of the editors of this paper. ] 


Booxs.—J. A, P., Johnson Co., Ind.—Downing’s 
Fruit and Fruit Trees of America, we believe, is not 
now to be had. Mr. Coartes DowninG, we under- 
stand, is engaged on a new edition. Barry’s Fruit 
Garden, we will send you post-paid for $1.25; Thom- 
as’ Am. Fruit Cuiturist for $1; Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ 
Companion to the Flower Garden, for $1.50. 

§ = Have you at Albany a Aardy raspberry that 
you can recommend. The Antwerp here requires cov- 
ering in the winter; I would like a more hardy variety, 
and I understand they can be had at Albany. In 
raising raspberries from the seed, when would you sow 
the seed? H.C. Milcaukee, Wise. 

The Franconia is generally considered the hardiest 
of the large varieties, while Fastolff, and Knevit’s 
Giant are usually set down as hardy. But not one in 
the list is sufficiently hardy to stand unseathed the 
winters of Albany. It is true they frequently dive, 
without protection, but the fruit is very scanty and 
poor, when compared to those laid down in the soil. It 
depends in a great measure on the nature of the soil 
as to hardiness ; for instance in very poor dry soil where 
the young canes do not rise over two or three feet high, 
they will like their prototypes of the woods, escape 
with the loss of their points only; whereas if the soil 
is as it should be, to have heavy crops, tolerably rich, 
the canes grow from six to ten feet high, and winter 
finds them often green and growing, and hence less 
able to stand zevere frosts. 

Those who raise for market in Albany, consider the 
extra labor of covering fully compensated for by in- 
creased quantity of fruit. 

We copy the following on sowing the seed from the 
Book of the Garden:—* Seed should be sown soon 
after the fruit is fully ripened, washing away the pulpy 
matter, drying the seeds, and sowing them in pans or 
pots, in light, rich soil, placed in a cool frame or pit. 
In spring they will vegetate in the ordinary tem- 
perature of the climate, or they may be placed in a 
mild heat to further their growth. When about four 
inches high, transplant them into a nursery-bed about 
eight inches apart: the season following they may be 
planted out in lines in rich moist soil, and many of 
them will produce fruit the same season.” 
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Buyine A SmMAtt Faru.—J. 1. W., Dracut, ITass. 
We would not advise you to move west, but rather to 
purchase ten to fifteen acres of land as near to your 
present residence as you can—hire a good man to work 
it for you, while you continue at your present employ- 
ment, earning as you do more than twice what the 
services of a good laborer would cost. This land, if 
brought into good condition, and properly planted to 
fruits and vegetables, would produce you more profit 
than three times the amount at the west. 


WuHeat AND CuEess.—What should you say if my 
neighbor was to send you a stalk of fall wheat with a 
stalk of chess growing out of it? He says he has such 
anone. J.D. [We should say that it was not an un- 
common sight, and proceed to show him that the chess 
did not grow from the wheat plant. Of this, however, 
he ean easily convince himself if he will carefully 
examine his plant ] 

Pipes ror WatTer.—Desirous of obtaining some 
kind of cheap water pipe, I write to you or some of 
your numerous readers for information. I wish to 
have akind of pipe that will last in wet and dry 
ground—perhaps the earthern pipe. I am not particu- 
lar as regards the great strength, if they will carry 
but five to ten feet head, or even less will be sufficient. 
C.8. Wirtmer. Manor, Law. Co, Pa. 


PortaBLE Ciper Mitis.—G. B., Burnt Hills. 
Your can get these mills at the Agricultural Ware- 
houses in this city—price $40 to $45. 

Messrs. Eps.—As the season for saving fodder will 
soon be upon us, I wish to satisfy myself as to the in- 
jury done the corn by stripping the blade, compared 
with that sustained by cutting the tops. By which is 
the land injured, if at all, the most? If you think 
this subject worthy your consideration, and give a reply 
through your paper, I doubt not others of your sub- 
scribers may be interested in the matter beside your 
new patron. W.S.G. Elizabeth City, N. C., July 22. 

A Few Worps about Smut in Wueat.—In har- 
vesting last summer, I discovered an ear or head which 
was al] smut but five or six grains. I determined to 
try an experiment upon it. I sowed it in the Ist mo. 
Four of the grains germinated, and I did not have one 
head or ear of wheat—all smut. Is there any way 
whereby we can completely eradicate it? If so, we 
would like to have the information. We have a fine 
harvest, but a good deal complaint of smut. D. Far- 
Low. New Market, Randolph Co, N. C. [Smut 
may be in a good degree, if not entirely, prevented, 
by washing the seed thoroughly (the last washing in 
brine), and then rolling it well indry powdered water- 
slacked fresh lime, some hours before sowing. After 
being thus treated, it should not be put into bags 
which have had smutty wheat in them.] 

DEEP AND SHALLOW PLow1nc.—MeEssrs Epirors: 
There is a great diversity of opinion among farmers 
here in regard to deep and shallow plowing for wheat. 
Some hold that if the ground is plowed as shallow as 
possible, the wheat wi:l not freeze out. I would be 
glad to hear, through your paper, the opinions of some 
of the wheat-growers in other localities in regard to the 
matter. I want to roli my wheat ground this fall; 
when shall I roll it, before or after sowing? J. OQ. 
Marsu. Maineville, O. 

Eps. Co. Gent.—When is the best time to trans- 
plant the common Balsam Fir, and what should be the 
after treatment? Would it be advisable to water 
them often, and do they require high manuring? A 
tree pedler is now selling them through this section, 
and intends to do so until the middle of August. Will 
some one who can speak from experience, inform me 
through the columns of the Co. GENT., as to the pro- 
hability of their living. E.L. Coy. West Hebron, 
Washington Co., N. Y. 

,_& P. McD., Oconto, Wis., wishes to know through 
the Co. Gent., ‘‘a little about the care of Crown Im- 
perials,”’ 
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fa Weare indebted to eos Jas. 7. WORTHINGTON 
for his Report as President of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture in 1855, to the General Assembly of that 
State. It is reserved for the Secretary’s Report to con- 
tain details of the action of the State Board, the County 
Societies, &c., &e. That of the President is devoted to 
an examination of the changes going forward in the 
industrial condition of Ohio, and to his views on the 
manner in which they should be met by the agricultu- 
ral community. 

These changes are owing to the following facts :— 
that the increase of population in the cities of Ohio is 
now three times as fast as that in her rural districts ; 
and that large numbers are constantly leaving agri- 
culture for employment on lines of travel and transport, 
manufacturing pursuits and small trades. General 
Worthington advocates the importance of improved 
farming to meet this great relative diminution in farm 
products and augmentation in non-agricultural popu- 
lation ;—and particularly presses the combination of 
capital among farmers, to enable them to procure the 
best stock, and to avail themselves of mechanical as- 
sistance and every other mode of cheapening and fa- 
cilitating labor, so that they may compete advantage- 
ously with the farmers of the west. The vast tracts 
of low-priced and highly productive lands, opened to 
cultivation at almost no cost at all, on the prairies of 
the newer states and territories, seem to necessitate 
some action of this kind on the part of older farm- 
holders, even in Ohio, and quite as much so, we may 
add, still further to the east. 

He then goes on to recommend a Geological and 
agricultural survey of the State ; strenuously opposes 
uninclosed pastures and the running at large of ani- 
mals, as vastly increasing the expenses of fencing and 
the destruction of property and life on railroads, &c. ; 
and advocates the establishment of an experimental 
farm. Ohio has become ‘‘a prosperous and populous 
community, during the life-time of many who were 
born before the ring of the settler’s axe was first heard 
in her unbroken forest ;” and to continue her advance- 
ment, it is of the last importance that her Agricultural 
interests should receive the general and thoughtful at- 
tention they merit, and that the greater relative ad- 
vancement in her civic population should be accom- 
panied by a proportionate improvement in the produc- 
tive power of her Agriculture. The subject of com- 
bined capital in farming, which is treated by Gen. W. 
at some length, is one of no little interest. and to 
which he informed us he had given much attention. 
We may take up its consideration at another time, but 
would be still better pleased if he would permit our 
readers to learn from his own pen, the conclusions to 
which he has been led by long experience and thorough 
acquaintance with the practical details of farming. 


CaTTLe SALES AT OUR STATE Fair.—We are glad 
to see that several lots of pure bred cattle are to be 
offered at public sale on the last day of the New-York 
State Exhibition at Watertown, and we hope the day 
is not far distant when these exhibitions will be made 
as attractive, in a business point of view, to the sellers 
and buyers of stock, as they now are interesting and 
instructive to the public at large. The advantages of 
such an arrangement, are well set forth in the follow- 
ing extract of a letter to the editors of the Co. Gent., 
from one of the best breeders in the State: 

As you will observe, I intend taking the bull to 
Watertown for the purpose of selling him; thus help- 
ing to make a beginning in the scheme long advocated 
by several of our prominent breeders, of making our 
State Fair a point where buyer and seller may meet, 
and where the purchaser may make an easier and 
better selection among the animals from the various 


breeds, here presented to him side by side, than he ! to blast or mildew, a quality of great value. 
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can do when visiting them hundreds of miles apart 
and at intervals of several days. It requires an ex- 
ceedingly good judge tocompare animals correctly from 
memory, and the most practiced will often fail in cases 
which would be self-evident were the individuals to- 
gether. We have long reaped the advantages derived 
from seeing the best stock brought into competition at 
our shows; but these choice specimens, though useful 
as standards and examples of excellence, are rarely 
for sale at any price, and the buyer is often disappoint- 
ed in his efforts to procure any thing by the exorbi- 
tant prices asked by breeders or owners for their best 
animals. 

But were we to be in the habit of bringing to our 
shows animals for sale as well as for exhibition, a vast 
number of buyers would be attracted to them from a 
distance, certain of finding there a collection of stock 
from which selection would be easy and the prices rea- 
sonable. The criticism of the public would prevent 
any but really good animals being offered, no breeder 
being willing to expose inferior beasts to the judgment 
of suce a concourse, and the prices obtained for such 
would not warrant the expense of transporting them. 

The approaching sale of Mr. VAN RENSSELAER’S 
herd of Devon cattle at Watertown, will test in a mea- 
sure how well grounded these views are; and whether 
the statement that is sometimes made, that our shows 
are poor places to sell at, is not owing to the want of 
inducements for purchasers to attend them. Among 
the animals present, those for sale are exceptions, and 
buyers do not care to come merely to look. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer’s Devonsare to be sold by auc- 
tion without reserve. In this case the best being for 
sale as well as show, and therefore it is not altogether 
a case in point; but it will serve as an indication whether 
purchasers will not come when sure of a supply of 
stock for sale. I look upon the herd thus offered to 
the public as second to none in this country, and I 
shall be surprised if the competition to secure them is 
not great enough to warrant a repetition of the ex- 
periment by other breeders. I trust we shall ere long 
be able to add to the already great attractions of our 
annual shows, the presence of a large number of ex- 
cellent animals for sale, as well as exhibition. 





SteepinG SEEDS.—We have been requested to put 
upon record a fact ia relation to this subject, which 
may serve asa caution of some utility to a good many. 
A farmer soaked his seed corn this spring, as he usual- 
ly does, some of it 12, and some of it 24, 30, 36, and 
up to 48 hours. Towards the lust daysof his planting 
the land became very dry, and as there was no rain for 
upwards of two weeks afterwards, there were many 
parts of the ground so dry that seeds could not possi- 
bly germinate. The consequence was, that much, or 
perhaps all, of the seed corn which had been steeped 
long enough to cause it to sprout, could not procure in 
the earth moisture enough to have the process, already 
commenced, continued. The sprouts or swelled germ 
finding no moisture, rotted or died. Had as severe a 
drouth as actually did occur, been anticipated, our in- 
formant would probably have preferred to plant un- 
soaked seed in the dryest portions of his field. He 
thinks that when there is considerable probability of a 
“dry spell’ after planting, it would be safer to plant 
seed which had not been steeped at all, than put any 
seed into dry ground—already dry—which has become 
soft or commenced to swell or germinate. 





MovuntTAIN SeEepLinc GooseBERrY.—Our friend, P. 
Stewart, of the Shaker family, at New Lebanon, has 
sent us samples of a gooseberry which he has cultiva- 
ted for some years, and which he calls the “* Mountain 
Seedling of New Lebanon.” It was discovered grow- 
ing wild about ten years since, and has improved by 
cultivation from year to year. The bush is said to be 
a rapid grower and very productive—the berry is of 
good size and fair quality, and has never been known 
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Tue Crops.—We spent a portion of last week in 
Central and Western New-York, and made as exten- 
sive inquiries as we could in relation to the crops. As 
to wheat, all agreed that in the counties of Cayuga, 
Seneca, Ontario and Wayne, it was a full average crop, 
and of good quality, though a much larger portion of 
it than usual was the Mediterranean, « variety of less 
value than some others, but extensively grown from 
the belief that it is less liable to injury from the wheat 
midge. The weather has been favorable for the harvest, 
and the crop has been mostly housed in the best condi- 
tion. In the counties named, but little damage had 
been done by the midge, but we were told that very se- 
rious injury had been «lone by it in some parts of the 
Genesee Valley. An extensive wheat-grower from Liv- 
ingston county, who, from the growth of straw and the 
fine appearance of his wheat on the ground, had an- 
ticipated an average of twenty-five bushels per acre, 
found on threshing, at which he had been for some 
days engaged, that the yield would not exceed ten 
bushels, and he believed that when the farmers came 
to thresh their wheat, they would find it much more se- 
riously affected by the midge than they had supposed. 
The hay crop has been generally good throughout the 
State, and corn, oats, barley and potatoes, promise 
well, though now suffering somewhat from want of rain. 





AGRICULTURAL BurEAU AT WASHINGTON.—We learn 
from one who has recently visited this department of 
the Patent Office, that it is gradually gaining in use- 
fulness and importance to the interests of the agricul- 
tural public. An appropriation of $30,000 has already 
been made hy the present Congress, and a farther ap- 
priation of $70,000 will be asked for before the close 
of the session, making in all $100,000 for current year. 

About $20,000 are to be expended for seeds and 
cuttings. About forty bushels of English turnip seed 
has recently arrived at New-York, and is now proba- 
bly in the process of being distributed. The Bureau 
received at the same time four hundred bushels of peas, 
andseven hundred pounds of early York cabbage seed. 

One thousand bushels of wheat have been ordered 
from the Mediterranean. In distributing this wheat, 
especial reference will be had to experiments in cross- 
fecundation, by which it is thought new and valuable 
varieties of wheat may be obtained. 

Dr. Parker, U. 8. Commissioner to China, has had 
$1,000 placed at his disposal for the purchase of seeds. 

Mr. W. T. Dennis has been commissioned to visit 
every State in the Union, report upon its grasses, and 
procure seed for distribution. When seed has been 
procured, experiments will be instituted with a view of 
ascertaining what grasses are most permanent, most 
prolific, and most nutritious for stock, in every district 
or county in the Union. 

Dr. C. T. Jackson is permanently engaged in chemi- 
eal experiments of considerable value. By one set of 
experiments, Dr. Jackson has proved that oil, worth 
about seventy-five cents per gallon, can be extracted 
from cotton seed, leaving a cake worth two or three 
cents per pound. Experiments of much promise are 
projected, among which are those by which the amount 
of phosphates inthe worn-out soils of the east, as com- 
pred with the virgin soils of the west, is to be deter- 
mined. 

These are some of the chief operations at present 
being carried on or projected by the Agricultural Bu- 
reau, under the direction of Mr. D. J. Browne. They 
certainly promise important results to the agricultural 
fraternity. 


Tue Transactions of the Connecticut State Agri- 
cultural Society, for 1855,—also those of the New 
London Co. Ag. Society—have been sent us by our 
friend Catvin ALtyN, Esq., of Uncasville. The for- 
mer contains the usual reports of Committees, Judges, 
&c., a number of interesting communications on a va- 
riety of subjects, and reports from the County Socie- 
ties of Hartford, Fairfield, Windham, Litchfield, Tol- 
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land, and New London. The latter includes the ad- 
dress of W. C. Gotptnwait, together with the cus- 
tomary doings of the Society during the year. 





THoRNLESS BLACKBERRY.—We are under obliga- 
tions to our correspondent A. A. B., and to Mr. Jonas 
Newman, of Milton, Ulster county, for a basket of 
fruit from the Thornless Blackberry, together with 
samples of the canes, described in the Co. GEnrt., vol. 
VII, p. 30. The berries are large, though not extra- 
ordinarily so, and very sweet and luscious. The vine is 
represented as very productive, and as continuing to 
ripen its fruit for five or six weeks. 





Hien Price.—Lt. Col. Towneley’s Short-Horn bull, 
“Master Butterfly”? (13311) to which was awarded 
(competing with thirty-four animals in the same class,) 
the first prize at the late Universal Exhibition at Paris, 
has recently been sold, to go to Australia, for 1200 
guineas—a higher price we believe, than any similar 
animal ever sold for before in Europe, though it was 
somewhat exceeded at the sale of Short-Ilorns import- 
ed by the Northern Kentucky Association in 1853, 
when the bull ‘“‘ Diamond,” three years old, was sold 
for $6,001. 


Suort-Horns.—The high prices at which this breed 
of cattle has sold for some time past, has led many of 
our breeders to increase their herds in order to supply 
the increasing demand. Mr. CuapmAn of Clockville, 
Madison Co., has just made an addition to his already 
extensive herd, by the purchase of the fine herd of 
cows and heifers belonging to Mr. C. Caulkins, of Wy- 
oming county, some of which are represented as very 
splendid animals—and Mr. E. Marks of Camillus, On- 
ondaga Co., passed through this city last week with two 
fine cows—‘ Cornelia’ and ‘ Fill-pail Lass 2d ’—pur- 
chased of: Mr. THorneE, of Dutchess Co., both in calf 
by Second Grand Duke. 








Suort-Horns.—Mr. Tuomas Gouxp of Aurora, Cay- 
uga County, took home with him last week two very 
nice two-year-old Short-Horn heifers—‘ Fill-Pail Lass 
3d,” and ‘“* Omen’’—which he has recently added to 
his herd, by purchase from Mr. THorne of Thorne- 
dale. They were bred by JoNATHAN THORNE, Esq, 
and both in calf by Mr. SamurL THorne’s recently 
imported “ Second Grand Duke.” 





CaLtF Sotp.—We learn that S. P. CHapman, of 
Clockville, has recently sold to Cooper Sayre of Oaks 
Corners, Ontario Co., N. Y., a bull calf sired by his 
premium bul] Halton (11552), dam Boukie (imported) 
by Fourth Duke of York (10167), g.d. Cicely by Duke 
of Northumberland (1940), &e., &e. He (‘ Fourth 
Duke,’’) is a rich, red roan, and is said to be a superb 
animal all around. 

SALE oF SHortuorns.—The Ohio Farmer learns 
that Jas. M. Trimble, of Hillsboro, Ohio, has just 
been increasing his herd of Shorthorns by the purchase 
of seven from Dr. Watts, of Chillicothe. Among his 
purchases are Arahe!i» 3d, Ella, Gertrude, and Mau- 
rice, and three yearli.s heifers—calves of Mary Grey 
—Arabella and Gandy, and sired by Medallist. Be- 
fore this purchase, Mr. T. had thirty head of thorough- 
breds.”’ 

THe Mice PLagturE—Earty Tomators.—A private 
letter from Long Island, contains the following para- 
graph: “I have noticed various communications in 
the Co. Gent. reiative to preventing mice from gird- 
ling apple trees. We were formerly very much trou- 
bled by them, but for the last eight years have tried 
removing the grass and rubbish from around the 
trunks of the trees, and this has proved effectual. Our 
gardener neglected to remove the grass around the 
trunk of one of the apple trees last fall, and that one 
alone was eaten by the mice; all the rest were saved. 
We also tried a plan recommended by the Co. GENT., 
of planting tomatoes and cucumbers in champaigne 
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buskets, and placing them in hot-beds until the weather 
became warm, then placing the plants in the basket in 
the ground. In this way we obtained tomatoes and 
cucumbers much earlier than we could by transplant- 
ing the plants.” 

Jounson’s NEw Winp PoweRr.—Correction. The 
post-office address of Mr. Johnson was incorrectly given 
in the account of his new wind power, which was pub- 
lished in the Co. Gent. for July 17, p. 43, and in The 
Cultivator for August, p. 260. His address is ‘‘ M. S. 
Johnson, Palatine, Cook Co., [Il.,”’ and not Palestine, 
as printed. 

Kentucky State Aa. Socrety.—We have received 
the premium list and regulations for the first fair of 
this Society, which is to be held at Paris, commencing 
Sept. 30, and continuing five days. The prize list, 
which is systematically arranged, amounts to over 
$5,000, and embraces several household articles which 
we have not before noticed in any prize list. In addi- 
tion to butter, cheese, sugar, bread, &c., there are 
prizes for cakes, wheat and corn bread, jellies, pre- 
serves, pickles, preserved fruit in cans, hams, dried 
beef, &e., &c. The officers of the Society are: 

President—Brutvs J. Cuay, Paris. 

Vice- Presidents —Rosert W. Scott, Frankfort; 
Wivturam Bei, Owensboro’; Lazarus W. Powe 1, 
Henderson. 

Directors —LaBan J. BRApForp, Augusta; Lucius 
Desua, Cynthiana; Harrison THomson, Winchester ; 
J. B. O'Bannon, Williamson’s, Jefferson Co.; JAMES 
R. Hugues, Springfield; Danie W. Jones, Dans- 
ville; Joun M. Suarp, Bowling-Green; RicHarp A. 
Bacon, Paducah; E. 0. Hawkins, Russellville. 

Treasurer.—WIiLu1AM W. MircHE tL, Paris. 

Cor. Secretary.—RoBErtT W. Scott, Frankfort. 

Ree. Secretary.—WIi.uiaM C. Lye, Panis. 

Executive Committee—Brutus J. Ctay, Wm. C. 
Lyte, Wa. W. Mitcue ct, C. T. GARRARD, SAMUEL H. 
Cray. 

I'he Bourbon County Society, on whose grounds the 
State Fair is to be held, have just purchased for its 
accommodation, about ten acres of additional land— 
making altogether in the neighborhood of thirty. 











TRIAL OF Mowers IN WESTCHESTER Cuunty.—We 
have received the following account from the President 
and Secretary:—At a meeting of the farmers of 
Westchester co., held under the auspices of the Farmers 
Clubs of the towns of Lewisboro’ and Bedford, for the 
purpose of testing the virtues of the different mowing 
machines now before the public, Hon. Jonn Jay was 
called to preside, and Epwarp LAWRENCE appointed 
Secretary. The following persons were then appointed 
to act as judges at said trial: J. H. Keeler, N. Lyon, 
A. D. Silkman, Geo. W. Lawrence, and Jonah Holly. 

After some discussion and passing some resolutions 
relative to the manner of trial, the following resolution 
was passed as a substitute for all previous action : 

Resolved, That the judges assume the entire direction of 
the trial. 

The judges then directed that the owner or agent 
should pass his machine, propelled by his own team, 
twice around the field. The following machines were 
entered for trial: Ketchum’s, Gale’s, Allen & Co.’s, 
and Manny’s. The field selected for trial was on the 
farm of Aaron Silkman, Esq., beautifully located about 
three miles east of Whitlockville Station, on the H. 
R. R. It was a heavy piece of timothy and clover, 
very badly lodged by a heavy shower, which fell just 
before the organization of the meeting, and as a con- 
sequence was in an exceedingly unfavorable condition 
for operating any machine successfully. 

After this trial, a plot of grass was allotted to each 
machine, and upon the conclusion of this trial, inter- 
esting addresses were delivered by Henry Wood, Esq,, 
of Bedford, President of the Westchester Co. Agricul- 
tural Society ; Hon. John Jay, also of Bedford, modera- 
tor of the meeting, and Dr. R. T. Underhill, of Croton 











Point—after which the judges rendered the following 
report : 

‘* We give credit to each machine for cutting grass 
in this situation so well, but we give the prelerence 
decidedly to Gale’s and Allen’s machines, but are una- 
ble to give any preference to either of the machines 
last named.” 

After resolutions of thanks to the Clubs, the owners 
of the machines and farm on which they were tried, 
and to the officers and speakers at the meeting, the 
coinpany adjourned. 

ANOTHER TrIAL OF Mowers.—The Committee at 
the trial of Mowing Machines by the Oneida Co. Ag. 
Society, at New-Hartford, June 26th, report that they 
experienced the usual difficulty in deciding as to the 
relative excellence of those exhibited :—Ketchum’s 
Patent Mower, by Morgan L. Butler, Agent, New- 
Hartford ; Manny’s Patent Mower by Dana & Co., 
Utica; Allen’s Patent Mower by Thos. Foster, Agent, 
Utica; Gale’s Patent. Mower by James Merriman, 
Agent, Oriskany. While the second one above na- 
med [Manny’s with Wood’s improvement] was thought 
—‘* taking all its qualities into consideration, a3 pro- 
bably the most desirable,’ and received the first pre- 
mium, it is said of Ketchum’s that its mowing was 
unexcelled, and that it was inferior only in being ap- 
parently of rather heavier draught. It received the 
second prize. Allen’s performed “its work as satis- 
factorily as either of the others, and the only question 
is as to its durability, the frame being of wood.” 
Gale’s “is very strong, and, as far as they could 
judge, the least complicated of all.” So much diffi- 
culty was found in awarding the first and second pre- 
miums, that the committee did not undertake to decide 
as to the third, between the two latter machines. 
They say ‘‘ the whole exhibition was a complete suc- 
cess, as none failed to do what had been claimed for 
it,” and that ‘ where all did 10 well it would seem to 
be almost presumption to make any decision.” 








THE ProvincrAL AG. ASSOCIATION has sent out its 
prize list for the fair to be held at Kingston, C. W., 
Sept 23-26, 1856. Competition is open to all Canada, 
and there are special prize lists for Foreign Stock, and 
Agricultural Implements. Arrangements will be made 
fur agricultural lectures or discussions during the even- 
ings of Wednesday and Thursday of the show week. 
Baron de Longueuil, President, offers to furnish hay 
gratuitously to all the stock shown. 





Atvin LAawrence., of Mexico, will accept our 
thonks for the Premium List of the Oswego Co. Ag. 
Society for 1856. The first Fair under the new orga- 
nization is to be held in his village, Sept. 17 and 18. 
The Society has purchased ten acres of finely located 
land; commodious fixtures are in course of erection, 
and the list of prizes is increased 100 per cent. over any 
former year. 

THE ELLIsBURGH, ADAMS AND HENDERSON AG. So- 
ciety holds its eighth annual fair at Belleville, Jeffer- 
son Co., N. Y., Sept. 10 and 11, 1856. Henry Green, 
Jr., President; C. LirrLerie.p, Secretary. 





fa We are indebted to our Representative, Hon. 
Samu. Dickson, for the ‘Public Documents relative 
to Central American Affairs and the Enlistment Ques- 
tion’’—also for the ‘Report on the Alleged Assault 
on Senator Sumner.” 

Tue Entire Herp or Nortn Devon Cattie be- 
longing to H. R. Van Rensselaer, of Morris, Otsego 
county, N. Y., willbe sold at public auction, at Water- 
town,’ N. Y., on the 3d day of October next—that be- 
ing the last day of the Show and Fair of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, which will be held at 
the same place. The herd comprises three males and 
twenty-three females. Among the former is the noted 
imported bull Megunticock, winner of various prizes. 
It may be safely asserted that this is one of the best 
herds of Devons in America.— Boston Cultivator. 
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Vermont State Ag. Socrety.—The Sixth Annual 
Fair of the Vermont State Agricultural Society will 
be held at Burlington, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, the 9th, 10th, {lth, and 12th days 
of September next. The spot selected for this exhibi- 
tion commands fine views of Lake Champlain on the 
west, and the Green Mountains on the east, which 
render the site peculiarly attractive. The grounds 
will be prepared with ample accommodations for the 
exhibition of all animals and articles, and contain suit- 
able pens, stalls, and halls, a gallery overlooking the 
trotting course, and a well graded track for the trial 
of horses. Hand-bills containing the announcement, 
premium list, committees, and reguiations, may be ob- 
tained upon application to any of the Directors, or of 
the Recording Secretary at Brattleboro. Cuas. Cum- 
mines, Rec. Sec’y. 

Inuinors Centrat R. R. LANps.—The lands offered 
for sale by the Illinois Central RailRoad Compzny were 
granted by the United States to the State of Illinois 
by the Act of 20th September, 1850. All the condi- 
tions stipulated in that act have been fulfilled, and the 
title to those lands can no longer be affected by legis- 
lation. 

By the Act of 10th February, 1851, the State of II- 
linois incorporated this Company, and directed the 
Governor to convey to said Company, by a deed in fee 
simple, all of said lands, &c., which was done. 

The said Act further required said Company to exe- 
cute a deed of trust of all of said lands, &c., to cer- 
tain persons named therein by the State, to secure the 
performance of the conditions and stipulations required 
thereby. The bonds issued under this trust are being 
paid as fast as the money is received from the sale of 
lands set apart for that purpose. All bonds received 
for lands, or purchased with the proceeds of such lands, 
are officially cancelled by the trustrees. 

Where payment is made in full, the purchaser at 
once obtains his title from the trustees appointed by 
the State. If the sale is on credit, however, the title 
is not given till final payment is made, but the pur- 
chaser receives a contract, stipulating that such title 
will be given on full payment, and compliance with 
the conditions therein specified. Each payment for 
lands sold on credit, can be made in construction bonds 
or cash; and if in the latter, it is applied to the purchase 
of such bonds; and the particular tract is at once ex- 
empted from liability, and a perfect title given by the 
trustees—being, in fact, the first conveyance under the 
authority of the general government. 

The sales are made under the direction of the trus- 
tees, and are authorised by an Act of the State Legis- 
lature. The lands thus sold are exempted from taxa- 
tion by said law of the State till finally paid for. 

The trustees execute deeds for all lands sold; and 
the conveyance by said trustees, in the terms of the 
law, is ‘‘ an absolute title in fee simple,”? and operates 
‘as a release or an acquittance of the particular tract 
or tracts so sold, from all liability or incumbrance on 
account of said deed of trust, and the issue of said bonds 
so as to vest in the purchasers a complete and inde- 
feasible title.” 

Thus it is seen, that the Act of Congress making 
the grant, secures the title in purchasers, whatever 
may be the action of the State; and the law of the 
State incorporating this Company, while amply secur- 
ing the bond-holders, is alike careful to protect pur- 
chasersof the lands, and to secure to them perfect and 
complete titles in any and every contingency. 














Notice Extraordinary. 
\ ESSRS. EDITORS—Wirereas, it has scemingly been 
~"* the stock and trade to a large extent of the Proprietors 
of the Excelsior Agricultural Works of this city to malign 
and misrepresent persons and facts concerning the proprietors 
and business of the Albany Agricultural Works, as well as to 
misrepresent themselves and their own business by numerous 








Ways and times, and also their own past and present rela- 
lions with the proprietors of the Albany Agricultural Works, 
which represeutaticns are made through public journals, cir- 
culars, lithographic private letiers, correspondence and oral 
statements, too many to name in this connection, which has 
not only greatly annoyed them, but, in many instances mate- 
rially injured them, that this notice is deemed necessary. 

Not satisfied with the removal from the Albany Agriculiu- 
ral Works all its facilities, machinery and stock,—(causing 
for the time being a serious delay and interruption of the 
business—since which the works have been enlarged, refiued 
and furnished with new and much superior machinery and 
with increased facilities, and are more extensively and suc- 
cessfully engaged than at any former period,)—and with- 
holding the half profits, amounting to many thousand dollars, 
earned during a limited connection with it, in violation of 
written coutracis, said competing firm has commenced and 
continued to manufacture the Emery’s Patent Horse Power 
without license, 2nd in their defence to a suit brought against 
them for infringement of the same, have used every exertion 
to establish and get patented something to offset or miligate 
the damages of their infringement, with what success it may 
be seen by the following opinion : 

As itshows clearly, the Commissioner of Patents, after 
declaring their application to be an mterferece with the ex- 
isting claims of Emery’s Patent, and all the testimony having 
been taken on both sides, and filed according to the requirc- 
ments in such case, did not grant Letters Patent for anything 
relating to Emery’s claim; any such pretence or claim liav- 
ing been either disclaimed or rejected, and the Patent of July 
8th, which was granted Kells, being for an arrangement cr 
construction entirely different from Emery’s, and different 
from any Horse Power ever manufactured by said competing 
firm, and which cannot be applied to the various uses which 
gives to Emery’s its world-wide reputation, and under which 
reputation the ifringing power finds its patronage. 

‘The opinion of CuarLes M. Ke.ier, Esq., of New-York, 
who formerly for many years was Chief Examiner of the 
Patent Office, (which better than all other means, enables 
him to judge on such matters,) should be regarded as estab- 
lishing the rights of Emery’s Patent. ‘The suit for infringe- 
rrent has been pending since its commencement for trial, and 
will so soon as practicable or possible, be reached. Thus far 
no trial having been had, or decisions on the merits of the case 
been given, certain publications to the contrary notwithstaud- 
ing, which have been made for aud paid by sail competing 
firm, and styled Legal Notices, &e., &c. 

HORACE L. EMERY. 
New-York, Aug. 1, 1856. 
Horace IJ.. Emery, Bsq., Albany,N Y. " 

I have examined the claim in tie patent granted Philip H. 
Kells for Horse Power on the 8th of July, 1556, and find that 
‘4 does not conflict with your patent. . 

Your invention is for reversing from right to left and left to 
right, and for changing the velocities by shifting the geers aid 
pulleys on the end< of the two shafts, while Kell’s claim is 
simply for reversing by taking out and reversing the counter 
shatt. Te two modes are eitirely different, and the veloci- 
tios cannot be changed by his. hp A 

The Patent Commissioncr erred in giving Kells a patent, 
because the evidence filed by him, if it proves anything, 
proves that Horse Powers made by him on his plan, were 
sold and used, with his knowledge aud consent, more than 2 
yeurs before his application for a pateut, and it is a special 
provision of the law that in such a case the Commissioner has 
no authority to grant a patent, and if he does grant sucha 
patent, it cannot be sustained in any Court; and a license 
from Kells under this patent, will not autborise R. H. Pease 
to make and ved Horse Powers on your plan, because Kell’s 
claim does not cover the improvement patented by you ; and 
if said Pease continues to make and sell your horse powers, 
I would advise the suit at law against him, so that the wil- 


nesses may be examiued orally before the jury. Yours res- 
pectfully. CHAS. M. KELLER. 


Aug. 2l—wlt—milt. 
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REMOVAL. 


TS post-office address of the undersigned is changed from 
Macedon, Wayne County, N. Y., to Union SrRince, 
CayuGa Co., N. Y. 

The Nursery business will be continued at Macedon as 
formerly, by the subscriber in connection with E. W. HEr- 
ENDEEN, aid extensive preparations are made to fill whvle- 
sale and retail orders, in a satisfactory manner, at low prices, 
and with the accuracy which has aiways distinguished this 
establishment, none but thuroughly proved fruits being pro- 
pagated for sale. Correspondence in relation to the business 
may be addressed to Thomas & HERENDEEN, at Macedon, 
or to the subscriber at Union Springs. 

J. J. THOMAS. 


KINDERHOOK NURSERY. 


HE subscriber having purchased the Kinderhook Nursery 
of Mr. Henry Snyder, nas ready his catalogue of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, &c., 
with prices attached, and wiil forward to all tose whose 
applications are accompanied with a stamp. Address 
JOHN H. CORNING, 
Valatie, Columbia Co, N. Y. 


WM. R. PRINCE & CO.,, 
FLUSHING, N. Y., 


FFER for planting the present and ensuing ronth, Pre- 
mium Strawberry, an unrivalled coliection at moderate 
prices. ‘The new Descriptive Catalogue ready for applicants. 
Bulbous Flower Roots, the most beautiful of every class. 
Chinese Herbaceous and Tree Ponias of 200 splendid vari- 
eties, Rhubarb of the choicest kinds, Large German Aspara- 
gus, Madder, Sea Kale, Patience Dock, and Licorice. In 
October the Chinese Potato. surpassing all other esculemts, 
will be supplied at a reduced price, until when the public are 
invited to view our plantation of two acres. Also Garden 
and Flower Seeds in quantity. Fruit Seeds of all kinds. and 
Ornamental Tree and Shrub Seeds, and Stocks and young 
Trees, including Evergreens, for Nurseries. Priced Cata- 
logues of cvery department for applicants. Aug. 7,w2iunlt* 





Aug. 7—w4tmi4t 








To Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 


yj JE would particularily invite the attention of those Soci- 
elies, who are about to make up their PREMIUM 
LISTS, to our large collection of Agriculiural Books, which 
are peculiarly adapted for Premiums. 
The awarding of Agricultural Books in the place of small 
Money Premiums, has been extensively adopted, and has 
given the highest satisfaction 


Advantages of this Plan. 


It promotes the dissemmation of much needed information 
amoug farmers. 

It combines the advantages of a Diploma with a Premium 
of intrimsic value. 

It substitutes a permanent and expressive Token of Honor 
for the pittance which is frequently humiliatit.g to the recipi- 
ent 

li avoids the fostering of a mercenary spirit among com- 
petitors, and beuer comports with the dignity of an honora- 
ble emulation between Friends and Neigibors. 

We will be happy to furnish to applicants a catalogue of 
our Publications, which we consider most appropriate for the 
use of Agricultural Societies for Premiums. on which a libe- 
ral discount will be given. C. M. SAXTON & Co., 

Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton-st., 

July 24—w2tmit. New-York. 





COLOMBIAN GUANO. 
(Copy.) 





Phosphate of Lime,...cco.sccccecosecseces §4.12 
Organic Matter with Ammonia,,.......... 8.17 
OE ONG BIOS, Foie ckdscecctctnséde és | 
be ee ee eT 
100.00 

(Signed) E. S. CARR, 


Chemist to the State Agricultural Society of New-York. 
Albany, 2d June 1856. 


Analysis of Columbian Guano from James Lee § Co. 


It will be seen from the above that it is far richer in Phos- 
phorie Acid than any other Guano known, or than Grourd 
Bones, and is equally characterized by the small percentage 
of water. It must rank bigh as a fertilizer. 

2d June, 185F (Signed) E. S. CARR. 
For sale by A. LONGETT, 34 Cilff St., corner of Fu'ton, 
Sept. I—ml. New-York. 
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A FARM FOR SALE. 


4 OR SALE, at $55 per acre, a farm of about 135 acres, of 
which over 30 are well timbered. situated in the town of 
Camillus, Onondaga County, 2 miles from Camillus Village, 
on the Central RR. 6 miles from Syracuse, and a short dis- 
tance from the Erie Canal. Churehes and mills of all kuids 
near athand. Excellent markets for all kinds of farm pro- 
duce, within a short distance. For further pafticulars as to 
terms of payment, &c., address the subscriber at Belle Isle 
P. O., Onondaga Co., N. Y., or call upon him on the premi- 
ses, or in his absence upon JonaTHaN Wire, Belle Isle. 
Aug. 1i—weow3t—m2t HAROLD M. WHITE, 





Early Northern Muscadine Grape. 


HE subscribers would respectfally invite all who are con- 

templating to set out vineyards in the Western States, to 
call at our village and see for themselves the great superiori- 
ty of the Early Northern Muscadine Grape, over any other 
variety that is now cultivated, both in point of profit to the 
prodacer, and the perfect hardiness of the vine. We will 
take pleasure in showing anyone who is engaged in this busi- 
ness, that our slatements are and have been perfectly cor- 
rect respecting the profits of the Mascadine Grape for us over 
any other kind now before the public, which has been for 15 
years as ten to one. 

We have also on hand some thousands of strong, vigorous 
plants of the Musecadine Grape, which we shall sell at prices 
much lower than we have heretofore been able to aftord them 
at, Which will make it an objeet for nurserymen and those 
comemplat-ng 10 set vineyards, 1o either come and see the 
stovk on hand, or write at an early date, as they can be safely 
sel either fall or spring. Roots that have heretofore readily 
sold for $5 each, we shall furnish for #3, and such as we have 
sold for $1, can be had for 60 cents each. Our good success 
in their production the season past, has enabled us to reduce 
the price; great aliowance, even from those prices, will be 
made to those who purchase in large quantities and pay down 
on delivery. But we will vouch for the superiority of this 
grape inthe North or Western latitude, over any other kind 
of grape now before the public, as we have thoroughly pro- 
ved the different varieties, and theretore feel confidem that 
our statements will prove truthful to all that wish to give 
them a fair trial, eill.er as a wine or a table grape. 

P. STEWART, 
D. J. HAWKINS, 


Aug. 21—w2tm11* New-Lebanon, N. Y. 





To all our Friends Who Have Orchards. 


\ TE are told that to make good cider, the pomace must 
pe allowed to remain atleast 12 hours before subject- 
ing it to the operation of pressing; but as with the common 
portable cider mills now in use, this is impossible, except 
with the trouble of emptying the pomace inio a barrel, and 
the next day bailing it back again in small quantities into the 
press, the pomuce is now usualy pressed immediately after 
grinding, and hence dull, muddy, siupid, instead of pure and 
alear cider. Hearing a good deal of this Kind of taik last 
autumn, we asked ourselves whether we could or not make 
a vider press of the kind required, upon the principle of our 
patent parailel iever Lay Press As the movement of the 
parallel! toggles makes each end of the follower or platen, 
start at the sume instant of time; and as one of each of the 
toggles is placed at, or near exch end of the platen, and in 
this way prevents it from tipping, and so leaves an egual 
pressure at every point upon the pomace, the idea of the ap- 
plication az above struck us quite favorably. We then com- 
menced a series of experiments which has now resulted in an 
excellent and powerful cider press, operated by our parallel 
toggles; and so constructed that the frame of the .nill, or 
grinding apparatus, constitutes a part of the frame of the 
press. and the pomace falls directly from the grating cylinder 
into the press. For a portable cider mill, thistpress may be 
made to hold four or five barrels of pomace without at a!! in- 
terfering with a convenient portability. The farmer may 
now commence grindiig his apples—the pomace falls direet- 
ly into the vat of the press; and when, without any stopping, 
he has ground four or five barrels, he can then afford to let 
this amount of pomace lie over night, as a fountain from 
which to draw good, pure, clear cidcr the next morning. The 
portable machine may be made to operate by either horse or 
hand power, as desired; while milis and presses mpon this 
principle may be made of whatever capacity required. 
Though operated by hand power, yet such is the power of 
these parallel toggles, that the power of this press may be 
said 10 be almost illimitable. Prices according to the size of 
the mill and press, from #60 to $100. 
WILLIAM DEERING & CO., 
Manufacturers of Dederick’s Parallel Lever 
Hay Pressses, Albany, N. Y. 
August 12. 1856—wltmIt 
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Short-Horn Durham Cattle and Leicester Sheep. 
To the Breeders of North America, 


\ R. RALPH WADE Jr., having for several years reserv- 
AVE ed his Breeding Stock for the purpose of taking advantage 
of his various importations, 


Will on the 15th October, at Eleven o’clock, 


Offer for sale their increase at his farm. near Cobourg, C. W. 
To those unacquainted with his stock, he would merely re- 
mark that they have appeared extensively as prize takers at 
the Provincial Exhibitions of Upper and Lower Canada, 
New-York State, and elsewhere, aud that no pains or ex- 
peuse has been spared to render the Herd equal to any thing 
to be found on the Continent. The Cattle consist of pure 
Durham Bulls and Heifers of various ages and pedigrees, 
while the Sheep are imported from the best stocks in Eng- 
land. To save trouble the lots will be set up at a moderate 
upset price, beyoud which no reserve will be made. A few 
fu.e Grade Cows, Heifers and Horses will also be offered. 
The place of sale is situate 4 miles equi-distant from Port 
Hope and Cobourg, either of which places enn be reached by 
the daily Ontario steamers. Cobourg, July 3i—wlltm2t 





ShorteHorn Bulli for Sale. 


YEAUFORT. red and white roaned, calved Sept. 7th, 1855, 
AD got by imported Bates Buil Lord Ducie.* (13181) out of 
Daisy 7th by Duke, 444 A H. B—a son of Mr. Vail’s im- 
ported Duke of Wellingtot (3654)—G. D. Daisy 4ih by im- 
ported Wiidame Bull Prince, $41 A H. B., G. G. D. Daisy 
bred by Gen. Van Rensselaer and got by President (4750)— 
Active by imported Washington (1566) ;—imported Pansy by 
Blaise (75);—Primrose by Charles (127)—by Blythe Comet 
(127)—by Prince (531)—by Patriot, (486) &e., &e. Price 
$200. 

Beaufort is large for his age, is in fine order, and is a beau- 
tiful animal. 

Also several very fine heifers, got by imported Lord Ducie,* 
(13181); and five cows of very superior characters and pedi- 
grees, all thorough-bred. Prices ranging from #200 to $500 
euch. DR. HERMAN WENDELL, 

Albany, July 31, 1956—w& mtf 

* LORD DUCIE, (13381) rich roan, bred by R. Bell, of 
Lancashire, England, imported by Dr. Herman Wendel, got 
by Mr. Bates’ Bull 5th Duke of York (10168);—who is full 
brother to 4th Duke of York, (10167) the sire of 2nd Grand 
Duke, for whom Mr. Thorne paid 1000 guineas in England 
last year, Dam, Briar by 2nd Duke of Oxford (9046); who 
is also grand-sire, on the Dam’s side, of Col. Morris’ Duke 
of Gloster, for whom was paid 650 guineas at Lord Ducie’s 
sale; Grand Dam Beauty, by 2nd Cleveland Lad (3408); who 
is the sire of Mr. Thorne’s Grand Duke, (10284); who was 
purchased in England thiee years ago ror 1000 guineas; Gr. 
Gr. Dar Beauty, bred by Mr. Bates, and got by his 2nd Earl 
of Darlington, (1945) who was got by the famous Belvidere, 
(1706) out of Young Trinket by Symmetry (643); Gr. Gr. 
Gr. Dam, Mr. Bates’ Duke of Cleve!and, (1957) &e. &e , ke. 





Singer’s Sewing Machines. 
HESE machines have long sustained the highest reputa- 
tion in the United States The first prize—a Gold Me- 
dal—has recently been awarded to them at the great Exposi- 
ion at the Palace of Industry at Paris, and thus they have 
he World’s verdict of superiority. 
Ten times as much Work can be done ina day. 


The greatest clothing and best manufactring establishments 
in the country use these machines exclusively. They are 
competent to perform every sort of work in the most perfect 
style. 

As there are very great numbers of inferior or entirely 
worthless sewing machines of the Lerow & Blodgett, Avery, 
Wilson, Grover & Baker, and other patents. which have 
been sold, but cannot be used to any advantage, we hereby 
offer to receive all such machines and also unimproved ones 
of our own manufacture, in exchange for new and latest im- 
proved machines, on liberal terms. All old inachines thus 
obtained by us will be broken up and destroyed. For 
particulars apply by letter or personally at the New-York of- 
fice. 

Local agents wanted to make sales of our improved sew- 
ing machines. To persons properly qualified for the business 
a rare opportanity for profitable and pleasant employment is 
offered. I M. SINGER & CO., 

Principal Office 323 Broadway, New-York 

Brancu Orrices.—47 Hanover-street. Boston; 142 Chest- 
nut-street, Philadelphia; 105 Baliimore-street, Baltumore ; 
223 Walnut-street, Cincinnati; 18$ 8: Charles-strect, New- 
Orleans; Gloversville, New York ; 334 Broad-street, New- 
ark. New-Jersey; 387 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

July 31—wl13imlt 








Important Books for Farmers. 


LLEN’S American Farm Book.—The American Farm 
' Book ; or, a Compend of American Agriculture, be- 
ing a practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, I[rri- 
gation, Grasses, Grain. Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacce, Su- 
gar Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the United 
States; with the best methods of planting, cultivating, and 
preparation for market. Illustrated by more than 100 en- 
gravings. By R.L. Allen. Cloth, $1. 

Browne's Field Book of Manures —Or, American Muck 
Book ; treating of the Nature, Properties, Sources, History, 
and Operations of ali the Principal Ferulizers and Manures 
in Common Use. with Specific Directions for their Preserva- 
tion gud Application to the Soil and to Crops. By D. Jay 
Browne. $1.25 

The Stable Book.—A Treatise on the Management of Hor- 
ses. in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, 
and Working, Construction of Stables, Ventilation, Append- 
ages of Stubles, Management of the Feet. and Management 
of Diseased and Detective Horses. By John Stewart, Vet- 
erimary Surgeon. With notes and additions adapting it to 
American Food and Climate. By A. B. Allen. $1. 

Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals —Being a History 
and Description of the Horse, Alule, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry and Farm Dogs, with Directions for their Manage- 
ment, Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Feeding, and Prepara- 
uon for a profitable Market; also, their Diseases and Reme- 
dies. By R L. Allen. Cloth, 75 ets. 

Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geol- 
ogy.— With a Complete Analytical and Alphabetical Incex, 
and an American Preface. By Hon. Simon Brown, Editor 
ot the New England Farmer.”’ Price $1. 

Guenon on Milch Cows: A Treatise on Milch Cows, 
whereby the quality and quantity of Mik which any Cow 
will give may be accurately determined by observing natural 
marks or external indications alone; the length of time she 
will continue to give milk, &c., &e. Illustrated with nume- 
rous Engravings. Price, neatly done up injpaper covers, 374 
cents, bound in cloth, 624 cents. 

SENT FREE OF PosTAGE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 

A full Catalogue of our publications, comprising eighty 
works on Agriculture. sent to any address. 

C. M. SAXTON & Co., Agricultural Book Publishers, 

July 31—w2tmit 140 Fulton-st., New-York. 


For Wheat and Grass Land. 


HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY are pre- 
paring, and have now for sale, to use upon winter grain 
and grass, a large quantity of 
TAFEU, 

Every 100 lbs. of which they will warrant to be composed of 
70 Ibs. of dried night soil, screened through a} inch screen, 
25 Ibs. No. 1 Peruvian Guano, and 
5 lbs. of calcined plaster, and nothing else. 

This article we desire to have tested along side of any oth- 
er fertilizer in market at the same cost, believing that it is 
fully equal, if not superior, to any other. 

Price #35 per ton. delivered on board of vessel or rail road 
in the city of New-York. 

Also, POUDRETTE, in large or small quantities, con- 
stantly on hand, and ready for delivery at the usual price, 
$1 50 per bbl, for any quantity over 7 bbls. 

(G> The L. M. Co. have been engaged over 17 years in 
the manufaciure of Poudrette—have $100,000 permanently 
invested in the business. and have purchased, for 5 years to 
come, the entire monopoly of all the night soil from the city 
of New-York. and are therefure deeply interested in the rep- 
utation of their manufsetures. Pamphiets will be sent gratis 
to any one applying to the 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO, 

60 Cortland-st., New-York. 


Ang. 14—w8&tm2t 





A. LONGETT, 
34 CLIFF-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
PRICES OF FERTILIZERS FOR FALL 1856. 


JERUVIAN GUANO, No. 1, with Government brand and 
weight upon each bag,.....per ton of 2,000 Ibs , $53 00 


COLUMBIAN GUANO. ...... mh eieeies'eis ‘© 36 to 40.00 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME,,........ # esces 40-00 
BONE DUST, Ground, ....... cnsin 6 OE MON aice tos ee 
i Turnings, .......+0- vce.c' '* Sisgulone Saw 
6s SawWiNI.6. vice. edees ieee wae 3.00 
“ Mixed fine ground,...... § ....2.75 to 3.00 
PLASTER OF PARIS............. ee A 


There is an inferior grade of Peruvian guano which has 
the Government brand on the bags—can be detected by the 


figure 2 under the weight mark A. LONGETT, 
‘ 34 Cliff St., Corner of Fulton, 
Sept. i—mlt. New-York. 




































Great Sale of North Devon Stock. 


HE whole and entire he rd of pure NORTH DEVON 
CATTLE imported and bred by R. H. Van Rensselaer, 
of Morris, Otsego county N. Y., will be sold without reserve, 
by public sale, ai WATERTOWN, on Thursday the 3d 
day of October, at 1 o'clock, on the ground appropriated to 
the New-York State Agricultural Society on the 30th Sept., 
and Ist, 2d, and 3d of Oct next, consisting of twenty-three 
Semales and three males, which includes among the latter the 
celebrated and imported bull ** Megunticook,’? winner of 
the first prize at the show of the American Institute in 1850, 
and also the first prize at the New-York State show in 1851. 
Nothing is risked in pronouncing this herd one of the three 
best herds of North Devons in the United States, and unsur- 
passed by any one of them. 

Catalogues will be furnished on apptication at the offices of 
Secretary of the New-York State Agricultural Society, Bos- 
ton Cultivator, and Albany Cuitivator, by Col L. G. Morris 
of Fordham, Westchester Co , and the undersigned. at But- 
ternuts, Otsego Co. H. STURGES. 

July 10—wsim2t 


EK. G. COOK, 
Belleville, Jefferson County, N. Y. 
REEDER of Devon Cattle—French, Spanish, Leicester, 
South-Down and Cross-Breed Sheep.—Suffolk Pigs and 
Brahma Fowls. July 17—weow4im3t* 


- Pure Bred Suftolk Pigs. 


HE subscriber has for sale a few very choice Pure-blood- 
ed Suffolk Pigs, bred from stock imported by Sol. W 
Jewett, Esq. E. MARSHALL. 
July 10—w& mf Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


PURE BRED STOCK 


4 OR SALE—Tht.orough Bred Durham Cattle, Pure Bred 

Spanish Sheep French Sheep, Suffolk Pigs and Essex 

Pigs. Applyto J. 8S. GOE, Tippecanoe, 44 miles east of 
Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. Jan 1—w&mly* 














MANNY?’S 
COMBINED REAPER & MOWER 


AND 
Forbush’s Combined Reaper and Mower, 
For sale by GRIFFING, BROTHER & Co., 


May 299—w&m3m ~~ 60 Conrtland-st., New-York City. 





Hlay Presses ! Hay Presses! 


Lay ves CELEBRATED PARALLEL LEVER 
P HAY PRESSES, Patented May 16th and June gth, 
1954, which are now being Shipped to all parts of the coun- 
try, and are in every case giving the most decided satisfac- 
tion—made to bale from 100 to 500 Ibs and sold for from $100 
to $175. For Circulars with engravings and full explanato- 
ry description, apply personally or by mail to 
WILLIAM DEERING & CO. 
Premium Agricultural Works, Albany, N. Y: 
Dee. 27—wk rif 


Willis’ Patent Stump-Puller. 


T= is a Machine of vast power; and for extracting 
stumps. large or small, it has no equal. It will take out 
from 32 to 20 an hour, without difficulty, and with buta 
SINGLE YOKE OF OXEN. 
It is also the best Machine yet invented for 
MOVING BUILDINGS. 

All progressive men who desire to bring their waste lands 
at once into market, or a state of fertility. are invited to ad- 
dress or call on the patemee, WM. W. WILLIS, Orange, 
Mass., or John Raynolds, at C. M. Saxton & Co.’s, No. 140 
Fulton-st., N. Y., where a working model may be seen, and 
other information obtained. June 12—w& mit 








NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANGC, 


T THE lowest market price. 
i Superphosphate of Lime, 
Poudreite, manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturmg Co., 
Piaster for Land purposes, 
Charcoal Dust for Land purposes, 
Bone Dust, Sawings, Turnings and Gronnd Bone, 
Can now be obtained in large or small quantities at the 


North River Agricultural Warehouse, 


GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 


Feb. 14—w& mf 60 Cortlandt-St., New-York. 
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PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 
For Farm and Mechanical Purposes,’ 
A N. WOOD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N, Y., are 
fA. building, and keep on hand Portable Engines of diffe- 
rent sizes, on Trucks or without. 


YRESENT LIST OF PRICES. Werght. 


2} horse poWef,. .......-00000 +++ B225 ...... 1500 
aes: OP cau sep 0009s tresses $275 ...... 1800 
Oc ccaes Sen seek red aire oes. 040 ...... 2000 
Eee ee eee SS errrrere y $520 ...... 3500 
Pee ee ar ie eocceces #690 ..... . 4500 
OD Sac MO Ue awecscendonwanabun #850 ...... 6000 


Trucks with cas! iron wheels, from $20 to 850 extra, ready 
to hitch the team on. 

Circulars can be had by addressing us as aboye. 

Jan. 31—-wif—May 22—mtf A. N. WOOD & CO. 


ALBANY TILE WORKS, 
Corner of Patroon and Knox Streets, Albany, N. Y. 


HE subscribers, being the most extensive manufacturers 

of Draining Tile in the United States, have on hand, in 
large or small quantities, for Land Draining, the following 
descriptions, Warranted superior to any made in this country, 
hard burned. On orders for 10,000 or more, a small 
connt will be made. - 
HORSE SHOE TILE, 14 INCHES LONG.~ 


——- — 





a =— 








PIECES. 
2} inches calibre,.......... aero 1000 
- YF) goed eeckeeeer eenee 15 . 
4 ” O: petendcdiguaiansn ae 7 
5 se 6¢ eeeeene eeeeeereeeee rae 40 
§ = wie ooseseee+esees OO “ 














9 inches COMIC je os 5.6000 crwasceseese $12 per 1000, 
é “cc 18 “ 


.* WS Te oe 40 -” 
Also on hand 6 inch calibre Octagon pipe, $20 per 100, and 
8 inch calibre Round pipe, $30 per 100. for large drains— 
Cornice Brick, of the pattern used in the Cily of Wash- 
ington, also on hard. 
Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage free. 
Cc. & W. M’CAMMON, 
Late Bascock & Van VECHTEN, 
Albany, N. Y. 
RICH’D H, PEASE, Agent, 
Excelsior Agricultural Works. Warehouse ard Seed Store, 
359 & 371 Broadway, A'bary, N. Y. 


Aug. 14—w&m3ms 





Agricultural Books, 


For sale at the office of the Country Gentleman, 
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To Farmers and Manufacturers. 


The U.S. Flax and Hemp Co., No. 28 Pine-st., New-York, 


N ANUFACTURE the economical and yet successful Flax 

and Hemp Machines, and are prepared to fill orders for 
the different sizes of Hand and Power Flax and Hemp 
Brakes and Scutches made by them, for Mill and Piantation 
use, and sold with the fullest guarantee as to durability and 
performance. 

Sixty tierces prime Flax Seed, selected for sowing, fo 
sale. Orders must be directed to E. F. Hovey, at the Depot 
of the Company, 28 Pine Street. Refer to 

EDW. S. GOULD, 


July 10—witmdt* 17 William-st., New-York. 


FOR SALE, 


yond SPLENDID ISLAND in the river St. Lawrence, 
known as Hacey Island, situated in the town of Lou- 
isville, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 30 miles below Ogdens- 
burgh, containing 1868 acres of excellent land, adapted 
either for pasture or tillage. It is well known as the best 
grazing land in the county—100 acres are under cultivation, 
and well fenced, with 8 complete farm steadings, in addition 
1o the Homestead on which there is a commodious dwelling, 
baru 160 by 40 feet, sheds 400 by 21, workshop, granary, 
&c., all in good repair. Also several large orchards, and a 
splendid hard-wood bush—no waste land. ‘Terms—one-half 
downu—remamider as agreed on. Apply to the preprietor, 
WILLIAM R. CROIL, 
June 12—w2tm3t* Louieville, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 








Lindsey’s Double Acting 
ROTARY FORCE AND LIFT PUMP. 


HIS pump has just been patented in AMER!IcA and Ene- 
LAND, and far excels any pump heretofore invented ; its 
peculiarities are simplicity, 
porver and cheapness. Itssim- 
piicity ; there is nothing about 
It but iron and cast metal, and 
it can be taken apart and put 
up by any one, and will last 
for an age. It has the power 
to raise water HUNDREDS OF 
FEET. This pump is from 24 
to 30 inches in diameter and 
must set in the well or water. 
= a Water rises in it by hand 100 
ESSE )40 feet per minute! Forcheap 
= | ee ii ness: a No. 1 pump (for all 
iN) Hh ordinary purposes) complete, 
and fifty feet of pipe, costs 
but $30! The handle at the 
top, turns the pipe an? pump, 
and every revolution fills the 
cylinder twice, affording an 
abundant supply of water 
with the least possible ex- 
pense and labor. It is pecu- 
tiarly adapted to DEEP WELLS, 
RAILROAD STATIONS. MINING 
AND MANUFACTURING PURPO- 
ses. This pump does not 
throw water, and is guarded 
against freezing and rust. 
Practical and scientific men 
pronounce it as without an 
equal, for all thateis here 
claimed for it. The “ Scientific American,’ after seeing it 
in operation, says: “ This pump is very simple in construc- 
tion, not liable to get out of order, durable, easily operated 
and economical; we regard it as an excellent improvement.” 
Circulars, with an accurate drawing and full description, sent 
free of charge to all parts of the country. No. f, has a one 
inch pipe; No. 2, 1} inches; No. 3. 14 inches; and the pri- 
ces. with 50 feet of pipe, S30, R42, and R54; the No. 2 
and 3 are designed for very deep wells, railroad stations, §c., 
where much water is required. The subscriber is the gene- 
ral agent for the sale of these pumps to all parts of the 
world, and EXCLUSIVE AGENT FoR New-York. Orders must 
bs accompanied by the casH, and should be explicit as to the 
kind of pump wanted, depth of well, shipping address, &e. 
They will meet promptattention. A pump and pipe weighs 
about one hundred and seventy pounds. No charge for ship- 
ping or cartage. Wells over fifty feet should ‘have extra 
gearing, Which costs #3. JAMES M. EDNEY, 
Commission Merchant, 56 John-Street, N. Y. 


Tor sale also by H. Linpsry, Inventor, Asheville, N. C. 
July 3- weow2tné6t 
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THE EXCELSIOR CIDER-MILL, 


“ KRAUSER’S PATENT.” 

HE subscriber having tested this mill personally, during 

the past Fal! and Winter, and ascertained from actual 
experience, where it was imperfect, has made several im- 
portant improvements in the pressing arrangements, and now 
offers it to the public as the onLy Cider- Mill that will perform 
the operation of grinding and pressing apples perfectly. Two 
good men can grind and press out from 6 to 8 barrels cf cider 
in one day. The making of cider is only one of the advan- 
tages of this mill. Cheese and lard can be pressed with it, 
and we have sold several to. people who say they have press- 
ed their clothes dry instead of wringing them, which wears 
them out much quicker than the actual wear of the clothes, 
while the pressing does nut wear them at all. The price of 
these machines is #45 each, with a full warrantee. All or- 
ders and communications promptly answered by addressing 

RICH’D H. PEASE, 


July 24—w6im2t Albany, N. Y. 











Schenectady Agricultural Works. 


N eonsequence of the increased demand for their 
Improved RAILWAY HORSE POWERS, 
THRASHERS AND SEPARATORS, 

Combined THRASHERS and WINNOWERS. 
Circular SAWING MACHINES and CLOVER 
HULLERS, 

The undersigned have purchased a large establishment m 
Schenectady, N. Y., and are now prepared by increased fa- 
cilities to supply all orders from any part of the country 
promptly. G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO. 

Schenectady, March 6, 1856—w& mtr 





Artcher & Co.’s Tile Works, 
Near the Orphan Asylum, on the Western Plank Road—Of- 
ice 63 Quay-sireet. near the Steam-boat Landing. 

j te E subscribers are prepared to furnish Drain Tile of all 

sizes and patterns at reduced prices, and warranted as 
good as any made in America—their length being 14 inches 
—(1000 will lay 76 rods of drain.) Ona large order a libe- 
ral discount will be made. 

















Horse Shoe Tile—4} incl: calibre. $18 per 1000—34 inch, 
$15 per 1000—2} inch, 412 per thousand, 


_— 

















2, $12 per 1000. 
Also on hand Horse-Shoe Tile, suitable for small streams 
and out-houses, at $8 per 100. Also large Tile, suitable for 
cellars, cisterns, sinks, &c., at $4 and $6 per hundred. Tile 
delivered at the docks and railroads free of cartage. Specl- 
mens can be seen at Clark & Gifford’s. 39 Quay-st. Orders 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. Address 
J. ARTCHER & CO.., Albany, N. Y. 
DISSOLUTION.—The copartnership heretofore existing 
under the firm of Appleton & Alderson, is this day dissolved 
by mutual consent. Feb. Ist, 1856. 
As usual, orders for Tile will be thankfu'ly received by 
GEO. ALDERSON, Agent, 
Mav 8—wemif Albany. 

















































Farm Lands for Sale. 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 2AL RAILROAD COMPANY 


I8 NOW PREPARED TO SELL OVER 
Two Million of Acres of Farming Lands, 
In Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on Long Credits and 
at Low Rates of Interest. 


HESE lands were granted by the Government, to aid in 
the construction of this Railroad, and uiclude some of the 

richest and most fertile Prairies in the State. interspersed 
here and there with magnificent groves of oak and other 
timber. The Road extends from Chieago, on the North- 
East, to Cairo at the South and from thence to Galena and 
Dunleith, in the North-west extreme of the Stute.and as all the 
lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of this Road, ready 
and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the pro- 
ducts of the lands to any of those points and from thence 
to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 
growth of flourishing towns and villages alou§ the line. and 
the great increase in ‘populati on by immigratio: i, etc., afford a 
substantial and growing home-demand tor farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet*in depth, 
is geutly rolling and peculiarly fitted for grazing cattle and 
sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, ete 

Economy in cultivating and great productiyeness are the 
well known characteristics of Lilinois lands. “ Trees are not 
required to be cut down, stumps grubbed or stone picked off, 
as is generally the case in cultivating new land in the older 
States. The first crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly 
breken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and fencing. 


Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to yield very 
large profits. A man with a plow and two yoke of oxen 
will break one and a half to two acres per day. Contracts 
can be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
$2 to 2.50 per acre. By judicious management, the land may 


be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of 
cultivation the second year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, ete., will be forwarded at reasonable 
rates to Chicago, for the Eastern market, and t« Cairo for the 
Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Iilinois 
over the high-priced iands in the Eastern and Middle Stites, 
is known to be much more than sullicieut to pay the difle- 
rence of transportation to the Eastern market. 


Bituminous coal 1s mined at several points along the Road, 
and is acheap and desirable fuel. It can be delivered at 
several points along the Road at $1.50 to $1.00 per ton ; Wood 
can be had at the same rates per cord. 


Those who think of settling in Iowa or Minnesota, should 
bear in mitud, that lands there, of any value, along the water 
courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of ;— 
that for those located in the interior, there are no convenien- 
ces for transporting the produce to market, Railroads not 
having been introduced there. Thiat to send the produce of 
these lands, one or two hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more than the expense of cultivating them, 
and hence, Government lands thus situated, at $1.25 per acre. 
are not so good investments as the Jand of this company at 
the prices fixed. 

The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands m 
Kansas and Nebraska, for although vacant lands may be 
found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those lands 
are carried either in wagons, or interrupted water communi- 
rations, increases the expenses of lranportation, Which must 
be berne by the settlers, in the reduced price of their pro- 
ducts; and to that extent precisely are the incomes from their 
farms, and of course on their investments, annually and eve- 
ry year reduced. 

The great fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this 
company, and their ¢ onsequent yield over those of the East- 
ern and Middle States, is much more than sufficient to pay 
the difference in cost of transportation, especially in view of 
the facilities furnished by this Road, and others with which 
it connects, the operations of which are net interrupted by 
the low water of summer, or the frost of winter. 


PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to loca- 
tion, quality, ete. Contracts for Deeds may be made during 
the year 1556. stipulating the purchase money to be paid in 
five annual installments.” The first to become due in two 
years from the date of contract, and the others annually 
thereafter. The last payment will become due at the end of 
the sixth year from the date of the contract. 


Interest will be charged at only 3 per cent. per an. 


As a securi ity to the performance of the contract,the first two 
years’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be un- 
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derstood that at least one tenth of the land purchased shall 
yearly be brought under cultivation. 

Twenty per cent. from the credit price will be deducted for 
cash. The company’s construction bonds will be received 
as cash. 

They will be 12 feet by 20 feet, divided into one living and 
three bed-rooms, aud will cost complete set up on ground 
chosen anywhere along the Ruad, $150 in cash, exclusive of 
transportation. Larger builcings may be contracted for at 
proportionate rates. The Company will forward all the ma- 
terials for such buildings over their road promptly. 

Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply 
those purchasing the Company’s lands with fencing materials, 
agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, 
ai the lowest wholesale prices. 


Ready Framed Farm Butidings. which can be set up in afew 
days, can be obtained from responsible persons. 


It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of in- 
terest, charged for these lands, will enable a man with a few 
hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make him- 
self independent before all the purchase money becomes due. 
In the mean time, the rapid settlement of the country will 
probably have increased their value four or five fold. When 
required an expericnced person will accompany applicants, 
to give information and aid m selecting Jands. 

Cirewars, conlaming numerous iustances of successful 
farming, signed by respectable and well-known farmers liv- 
ing in the neighborhood of the Railroad lands, throughout 
the State—also the cost of fencing, price of callie, expense 
of harvesting, threshing, etc., hy coutract—or any other in- 
formation—will be cheerfully given, on application, either 
personally or by letier, in English, French, or German, ad- 
dressed 10 JOHN WILSON, 

Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co. 

Office in the New Stone Passenger Depot, footo South 

Water Street, Chicago, Ill. May 1—mé6t 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
Warehouse and Seed Store. 


\ AYHER & CO., Nos 195 and 197 Water Street, New- 
4 York, where may be found the largest and most com- 
plete assoriment of 


Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


ever offered for sale in the United States. 

Among our collection may be found the following, viz : — 

Plows of every size anu kind ever made, comprising some 
150 different patierus ; also, the genuine Eagle D and F 
Piows, which have taken the premium wherever tried and 
tested. 

Harrows, Geddes, Triangular, Scotch and Square of all 
sizes. 

Cultivators, with 
different kinds. 

Straw Cutters of various patterns, 
and Corn Stalks 

Fan Mills. of twenty different styles and sizes, for cleaning 
all sorts of Grain; also, Coffee Hand Mills, for cleaning and 
sorung Coffee; a prime article for the West India market. 

Horse Powers and ‘Vhreshers. for one, two, four and eight 
horses; we have the Railway Power and Sweep Power, of 
different kinds, with Threshers, Separators, and Cleaners at- 
tached. 

Mowing Machines; Ketchum’s celebrated Mower, that 
will mow and spread in a perfect manner, twelve acres of 
grass perday. Reaping Machines ; McCormick’s, Hussey’s 
and other makers 

Churns; fifty different styles, among which is the “ THE- 
ROMETIC CHURN,”’ which is considered to be the best in use 

We have also Hall’s celebrated eight horse power, ahd 
combined Thresher, Separator, and Cleaner, well suited to 
the California market. Aud ina word every article neces- 
sary for the Farm. Pl: neg or Garden, may be found at 
the UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE, No. 197 WATER 
STREET, NEW-YORK. 

N. B. An illustrated catalogue will be furnished by ad 
dressing the subscribers as above. March 1—m‘f 





for cutting Hay, Straw, 





DEVON CATTLE. 


HE subsériber’s second ANNUAL CaTaLocut of DEVON 
CATTLE, bred entirely from siock of his own importa- 
tion, is now ready. It contains full pedigrees of all the ani- 
mals in his herd; of which he offers a number of very supe- 
rior bulls and heifers for sale. 
Iso ESSEX PIGS, bred from the best importations, 
Address, Cc. S. WAINWRIGHT, 





April 1—w& m6ms. Rhinebeck, Duchess Co., N. Y. 
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Hickok’s Patent Cider Mill and Press. 

ERSONS wishing to purchase this valuable cid-r-mill, 

will please send in their orders early, as we could not 
supply the demand last year. It has improvements over last 


year's mill. Price $40. 
. GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtiandt-st., New-York City. 


CeCe eee meee eer eeeereees 











Aug. 2i—w& m3m 


Cider Mills and Presses. 
T ICKOK’S AND EMERY’S PATENTS, for sale by 


A LONGETT, 34 Cliff st., corner of Fulton, 
Aug. 14—w6im2t New-York. 


FARM WANTED. 
\ J ANTED—A small farm of between 60 and 80 acres, 
(within as many miles of New-York City preferred), 
Please address S. P, MARVIN, Chester, Orange Co., N. Y., 
stating terms, &c., &c. Possession not wanted tll spring 
Ang. 14—w4im2t 


Bundy’s Patent Potate Digger. 


\ JE NOW offer this valuable labor-saving implement to 
the farmer. Price #6. 

















6 GRIFFING BROTHER & CO.,, 


Aug. 2l—w&m3m 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York City. 
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Fresh Imported Hyacinths, Tulips. &c. 


HE subscribers have just received from the leading Flo- 
rists in Holland, an unusually fine and extensive assort- 
ment of Doubte and Single Hyacniths, Tulips. Polyanthus 
Narcissus, Double Narcissus, Jonquilles, Crocus. Crown Im- 
perials, Fritillarias, Gladiolus, Iris, Ixias, Lilies, Arums, 
Anemones, Ranunculus, Colchicums. Snowdrops, Aconites, 
Oxalis, Lachenalias, Amaryllis, Early Roman Narcissus,&c., 
&c., to which they nivite the atiention of amateurs. Retail 
Descriptive Catalogues, with directions for culture, furnished 
applicants enclosing a stamp for return postage. 
Dealers and Nurserymen supplied in quantities at as low 
rates as usually paid for the refuse bulbs from auction. 
A good assortment of Hyacinth Glasses, Faney Crocus 
Pots, &e., &e. JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 
Sept. l1—weow6im3t 15 John-st.. New-York. 





Sale of Hereford Cattle. 


HE subscriber will sell at public sale on the 3d day of 

October next, on the grounds of the N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society at Watertown, Jefferson Co., the following 
stock, to wit: 

Six yoke grade Hereford steers.4 years old Jast spring, 
well broken and fit for service. 

His imported Hereford Bull, Charles 2d, aived in the au- 
tumn of 1850, and bred by Mr Wm. Hewer, who is one of 
the first Hereford breeders in England. 

His thorough-bred Short-horys Bull, Pope. red—calved Jan- 
uary 24, 1853, and bred by Col. Sierwood of Auburn. 

Cards of the pedigrees of both the Hereford and Short-Horn 
bulls can be obtained on the Fair Ground at Watertown, or 
by addressing the subscriber at East Springfield P. O.. Otse- 
go County, N. Y. G. CLARKE. 

Aug. 7—w9mit 


HICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE 


Keystone Cider and Wine Mill, 


ATENTED November 20. 1855. Manufactured at the 
EacLte Works, Harrisburg. Pa. Please take particu- 

lar notice that this is an entirely new Mili—no expense has 
been spared jr; its manufacture—all the materials are the very 
best, and are used unsparingly The cylinders are almost 
twice the length of the former ones, aud all, including the 
top cylinder, made of Iron. The screw is TWo inches im di- 
ameter, with a heavy 4 V thread cut on it. The beam of the 
Press is CAST IRON instead of wood—is made VERY HEAVY, 
and the thread of the nut cul FeuR inches through it. The 
power of the Press is very mucii increased, and it cannot be 
broken by any fair means. The arrangement of the Tub 
aud other parts of the Press, is very pertect. The Loxes and 
hopper are ai] Dov Agen togeth er; the journals run in long 
bearings; and lastly. be workmanship shall net be excelled 
by any machine of the kind whatever. Perfection being the 
aim, both !n the arrangement and the mec hanica! department. 

This mill wil! grind faster with less power than any mill in 
the market. The press is decidedly the most powerful one 
that has vet been put onto portable cider mills. 

[> More tian onc hundred Silver Medals and Diplomas 
bare been given to my Mill withu: the last four years. 

tS Thix Mill occupies about 24 feet by 3 feet. and is 4 
feet high, weighing 370 Ibs , is every Way portable and con- 
venient. Price $40. Address W 0. HICKOK, 

Agent Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Pa. 








Emery’s Horse Powers and Threshers, 
OR sale by A. LONGETT, 34 Cliff street, corner of Ful- 
ton, New-York. July 2i—wsi—mlt. 














The Illustrated ‘Annual Register. 

Two numbers of this work are now issued—for 1855 and 
1$56—and it will hereafter be published regularly, toward the 
close of each year; and every person who takes any interest 
in rural affairs should be careful to secure the work from its 
commencement. Ina few years it will form a more va!ua- 
ble Rurax Liprary than can be procured in any other shape 
for ten times the money. 

PrickE—in paper covers—25 cents—Five copies, $1— 
Twelve copies, $2. Bound in muslin, 50 cents. Sent dy 
matl post-paid. 

(—=> The number for 1857 is now in press, and will be is- 
sued in September. 

Published by LUTHER TUCKER & SON, at the office 
of * The Cultivator,’’ Albany, N. Y. 
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